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Increasingly, salesmen are depending on autos to get around. But 
in winter time — snow time — the auto is frequently a liability. And 
' salesmen can’t cover the ground as well — can’t make as many calls 
— when they travel by train. 


That’s the time when a good loose-leaf catalog in the hands of your 
trade, accurate to the minute and dependable, is worth its weight 
in gold. For it represents your concern, sells your goods, when 
your salesmen can’t get through. 


Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalogs are easily posted, easily operated, long 
in wear. The Heinn Company originated the loose-leaf system. 
Years of practical experience are back of it. It knows how to 
make good loose-leaf catalog binders. 


Write for the names of nationally prominent firms 

using Heinn Binders. And for our interesting book- 

let that tells the wonderful business-building possi- 
bilities: of the loose-leaf catalog. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 
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Reader Interest... What /s Lt? 


A active, continuous reader ap- 
proval of, and confidence in, 
a newspaper’s editorial and news 
policies. 


But more than that. Reader interest 
in terms of.advertising values means 
a habitual reader reliance upon the 
advertising columns of a newspaper 
for information necessary to the 
economy of the home. Newspapers 
that lead in retail advertising com- 
monly enjoy this reader interest. 


In Chicago no week-day newspaper is 
so comprehensive and representative 
a shopping guideas The Daily News; 
none has so large a volume of local 
advertising. The larger retailers 
(department stores in and out of the 
loop) place more advertising in The 
Daily News than in the next three 
Chicago week-day newspapers com- 
bined. Retail food advertisers doing 
business through more than 2,000 
stores in Chicago and suburbs 
place more advertising in The 
Daily News than in any other Chi- 
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cago newspaper, daily and Sunday 
combined. 


Shoppers for the Chicago home 
have learned to rely upon The Daily 
News as a buying directory as well 
as a medium of information and 
entertainment. 


Reader interest, in so far as it is im- 
portant to the space buyer, means 
interest in and response to all that a 
newspaper presents .. . advertising 


as well as news. 


In no other Chicago newspaper is 
the reader interest so complete and 
effective as in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Publishing More Advertising Than Any Other Chicago Week-Day Newspaper 


me NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Advertising J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
Represen tatives . 110 E. 42d St. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. . 253 First National Bank Bldg. 


MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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Of Bridgeport prosperity where 
business is always good — where 
people find steady employment 
at high wages and who earn an 
annual pay roll of $84,000,000. 


Most of these people live in 
’ their own homes, or two-family 
homes. They live well, spend 
freely and manage to save con- 
siderable, as shown by the $123,- 
000,000 deposited in the banks. 
They represent a tremendous 
purchasing power. 


The POST-TELEGRAM en- 
ters the homes that constitute 
Bridgeport’s buying force and 
can be profitably employed by 
advertisers of the every day 
commodities. 


For complete coverage at one 
cost, the 


Bridcport 


Connecticut 


Post 
Telegram 


with a combined circulation of 
44,446 copies daily, represents 
the advertiser’s best investment. 


National Representatives 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York, Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco 


This Issue at a Glance 


ADVERTISING 

With this issue of SALES MANAGEMENT 
begins publication of a series of articles 
which are among the most interesting and 
practical we have ever been privileged to 
offer our readers. They are written by 
Charles Austin Bates, one of the country’s 
best known end most respected advertising 
men, whose successful record as an em- 
ploying piinter, as a publisher of books 
and newspapers, as department store ad- 
vertising manager and as an advertising 
agent, places him near the top of the ad- 
vertising profession. His first article, “If 
I Had $25,000 to Spend for Advertising 
in 1928,” occupies the leading position in 
this issue. 


Collaborating with members of the Dart- 
nell editorial staff, another distinguished 
advertising man contributes a_ helpful 
article to this issue by presenting the fur- 
ther results of his studies on the use of 
color in advertising and selling. As the 
head of a nationally-known advertising 
agency and as a specialist in color adver- 
tising, the author of this series is as well 
equipped as any man in the advertising 
world to write authoritatively on this sub- 
ject. His second article, “How to Make a 
Second Color Pay a Profit,’ appears on 
page 18. 


DISTRIBUTION 

A Sates MANAGEMENT reporter spent 
two weeks in Hutchinson, Kansas, to col- 
lect the information contained in the 
twelfth article in the Dartnell Check-Up 
on Distribution of Advertised Products, 
appearing on page 49 of this issue, and 
the two preceding articles of the series. It 
will be recalled that the three other towns 
previously covered in the series have been 
Appleton, Wisconsin; Batavia, New York, 
and Findlay, Ohio. 


EXPORTS 

E. E. Troxell, the Dartnell staff writer 
who discusses “How Foreign Sales Fol- 
low Investment Dollars,” in an article on 
page 25, is well qualified to analyze trade 
conditions in foreign countries. He is a 
highly-trained student of finance, having 
prepared a weekly review of foreign busi- 
ness conditions as a supplement to the 
Standard Daily Trade Service while he 
was a member of the staff of the Standard 
Statistics Company, Inc. Before coming 
with Dartnell he was dean of the School 
of Commerce, University of Toledo, and 
had also served on the University of 
Chicago faculty. 


GENERAL 

It is a matter of regret, both to the 
readers and publishers of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, that Saunders Norvell’s series of 
twelve articles comes to an end in this 
issue. Mr. Norvell began this series a 
year ago, shortly after resigning from his 
position as chairman of the board of Mc- 
Kesson and Robbins, Inc., and selling his 
interest for one million dollars. Since then 
he has accepted the presidency of the 
Remington Arms Company. His record a> 
a salesman, sales manager and president 
of prominent corporations is well known 
to everyone who has been following the 
series. “Bigger and Better Elephants” is 
the title of this article on page 17. 


“Shall We Exchange Reports on the 
Men Who Buy and Sell?” asks W. E., 
Pratt of The Duriron Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, in an open letter to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. Mr, Pratt believes that a bureau 
for the dissemination of sales information, 
based on the plan of credit clearing houses, 
might have a decidedly beneficial effect. 
He invites the comments of the readers of 
this magazine on his proposal. Page 48. 


INSTALMENT SELLING 

Roy W. Johnson, eastern editor of SALES 
MANAGEMENT, reviews Professor Selig- 
man’s recent report on instalment selling 
on page 37. Both the results of Professor 
Seligman’s finding, and Mr. Johnson’s ob- 
servations on them, are of decided interest 
to sales and advertising executives con- 
cerned with the problem of selling on an 
instalment basis. 


MARKETS 

As you have probably noticed, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT begins a new style of cover 
with this issue. The first has a Mexican 
flavor, and if you are interested in Mexico 
as a market for your goods you'll want to 
read the article, “My Impression of Mex- 
ican Trade Opportunities,” on page 23. It 
was written by Wade H. Lewis, vice 
president of the San Antonio Drug Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Texas, and if anyone 
is in close touch with the trade situation 
in Mexico, he should be the man. 


SALESMANSHIP 

Although B. J. Williams has been direc- 
tor of sales for the Parafine Companies, 
Inc., for many years, he is still remem- 
bered as the best soap salesman Armour 
and Company ever had. While he was 
manager of salesmen for Armour he en- 
countered a sale nan by the name of Ole 
Olson, who stands out in his memory as 
one of the most unique characters, to say 
nothing of one of the most energetic sales- 
men, of his acquaintance. In a story full 
of interesting, sometimes funny, always en- 
tertaining reminiscences, he tells some of 
Ole’s selling tactics, “Put-It-Over Olson’’ 
is on page 27. 


C. U. Williams, president and founder 
of the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Cor- 
poration, of Bloomington, Illinois, has done 
as much, probably, as any other one man 
to place the oil burner industry in public 
favor. Before going into the oil burner 
field he was widely known as an auto- 
mobile salesman and distributor, having 
sold more Willys-Knight and Overland 
cars one year than any other distributor 
in the country. In an article on page 21 
he tells about some resourceful oil burner 
salesmen he has known, men who are help- 
ing his company extend the oil burner 
market from residential uses alone to in- 
dustrial uses, 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 

When President Frederick B. Patterson 
of the National Cash Register Company 
returned home from a recent trip abroad, 
he found that sales for the entire month 
of November were complimentary to him 
as a welcoming greeting from his sales 
organization. How this unique campaign 
was staged and promoted is explained in 
a story on page 57 written by Allan R. 
Barkley, well known for his contributions 
to SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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7 Reasons Why— 


—this new book will help you to 
train the retail clerk to sell your 
product. 

1 


- It shows how to get your traveling salesmen 
to give effective talks to Retail Clerks; 

2. It tells how to get merchants and buyers in- 
terested in your educational work; 

3. It covers: Training the Retail Clerk to know 
the talking points of your product; 

- It gives methods of insuring intelligent demon- 
strations of your product by clerks; 

. It explains how to get Retail Clerks to tie up 
their efforts with your National Advertising; 

- It gives step-by-step directions for preparing 
educational material for Retail Clerks; 

- It tells you how and where to get Mailing Lists 
of Retail Clerks. 


JUST OUT! 
TRAINING THE RETAIL 


CLERK TO SELL YOUR 
PRODUCT 


By RUTH LEIGH 
Educator and Counsel on Retail Selling and 
Retail Merchandising Problems for Manufactur- 
ers, 244 pages, 544x8, ilustrated, $3.00 net, 
postpaid. 
HIS new book shows why manufac- 
turers are training retail salespeo- 
ple. It tells what retail clerks should 
know about your product and how to 
make them want to study its features 
for better demonstrations and increased 
sales, etc., etc., etc. 
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Some 
Outstanding 
Features 


—the advan- 
tages and dis- 
‘advantages of 
the sales man- 
ual; 

—the good and 
bad points of 
the educational 
bulletin ; 
—reaching the 
clerks through 
a dealer maga- 
zine ; 

—how to tie 
up to the retail 
clerk’s self in- 
terest ; 

—etc., etc., ete. 


Examine the Book for 10 Days FREE 


Send for this new book for 10 days’ free 
examination. This does not place you under 
any obligation to purchase. You merely agree 
to return the book, postage prepaid, in 10 days, 
or to send us $3 as payment in full at that time. 
Mail the coupon NOW! 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


i McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. t 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 

You may send me for 10 days’ ex- |! 
amination Leigh’s Training the Retail | 
Clerk to Sell Your Product, $3. 
I agree to return the book, postpaid, | 
within 10 days of receipt or to remit | 
for it. { 
On 
1 

Address q............... t 
! 

! 
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Official Position . 


Name of Company ‘ ea 
4 S.M. 1-1-28 


WALTER C. HELLMANN, formerly adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager for 
the A. B. Kirschbaum Company, has opened 
a general advertising service under his 
own name in Philadelphia. Mr. Hellmann 
was at one time president of the Louisville 
Advertising Club, and was one of the 
organizers and first president of the Louis- 
ville Better Business Bureau. 


The Winton Watch division of the Hipp 
Didisheim Company, New York City, has 
appointed JAMES P. Durry as advertising 
and sales promotion manager. Mr. Duffy 
was formerly advertising manager of the 
Columbia Phonograph Company, Inc., and 
the Eberhard Faber Pencil Company. 


DoNnALp JoNnEs, former advertising man- 
ager of the Honeywell Heating Specialties 
Company, Wabash, Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed assistant advertising manager of 
the Johnson Motor Company, manufacturer 
of outboard motors, which recently moved 
from South Bend, Indiana, to its new 
plant in Waukegan, Illinois. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors, general counsel EomMuND J. Don- 
EGAN was elected first vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City. 


The following changes in the organiza- 
tion of the Ditzler Color Company have 
been made: Nett A. FLEMING, formerly 
manager of all sales activities, will direct 
the sales work in the manufacturer di- 
vision; ERNEstT HUMMITCH, previously as- 
sistant sales manager, has been appointed 
sales manager of distributor and export 
department; FRED J. SCHNEIDER, for sev- 
eral years a member of the sales force, 
has been promoted to assistant sales man- 
ager of the manufacturer division. 


A. WENDELL Howes has been appointed 
assistant editor of The Car Card, a street 
car advertising organ published by Barron 
G. Collier, Inc., New York City. WALTER 
S. NEWHOUSE, JR. is circulation manager. 
Starting January 15, 1928, The Car Card 
will be issued monthly on a larger scale. 


JerALD F. Davis has been appointed 
manager of the New England division of 
the Graybar Electric Company, with offices 
at Boston, Massachusetts. Mr. Davis suc- 
ceeds ‘THEODORE E. Burcer, who has re- 
signed to return to his former home in 
California. Mr. Davis has been with the 
Western Electric and the Graybar com- 
panies over twenty years and comes to 
Boston from Pittsburgh, where he has been 
branch manager. 


E. P. Staunton, formerly New York 
district sales manager of the Gorham 
Company, was appointed assistant to the 
president of Krementz & Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey, on January 1. 


James F. BROWNLEE has resigned as 
general sales manager of the American 
Sugar Refining Company and has become 
associated in an executive capacity with 
Postum Company, Inc. 


H. G. Kenacy, formerly in the person- 
nei department of Armour & Company and 
previous to that with Procter & Gamble 
in similar work, is now in charge of the 
educational and research department of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


JerE WHITEHEAD, formerly with W. O. 
Floing, Inc., and Newell-Emmett, is now 
connected with Martin Ullman Studios, 
Inc.,. New York City. 


Cart D. Proctor, formerly advertising 
manager of the Kalamazoo Loose-Leaf 
Binder Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of Remington-Rand Business Service. Inc., 
New York City. 


ARTHUR J. CROCKETT, who has been ad- 
vertising director of Modern Priscilla for 
the past 26 years, resigned December 31 
from that office and turned his duties over 
to EARLE R. MAcAusLANpb, who has been 
assistant advertising director for eight 
years. Mr. Crockett will continue as vice 
president an! treasurer of the company. 


S. H. Capy, formerly Chicago manager 
of Diamond T Motor Car Company, has 
been appointed general sales manager of 
The Robert M. Cutting Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of motor trucks. 


J. H. Connors, general manager of the 
Republic Rubber Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, for the past six years, has been 
elected president of that company 


JoHn M. SHEARER, who has been sales 
and advertising manager of the Northern 
Fire Apparatus Company, Minneapolis, for 
ten years, has been made president and 
general manager of the Rotawasher Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, manufacturer of auto- 
mobile washing equipment. This appoint- 
ment was effective January 1. 


DoNALD W. CoRNELL has resigned as 
advertising manager of The Magazine 
Advertiser, New York, to become associ- 
ated with The Paul Cornell Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as a 
member of the service department. 
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NUMBER ONE 


It I Had $25,000 to Spend 


for 


Advertising in 1928 


By CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 


During 1928, Sales Management will publish a series 
of discussions on some of those phases of advertising 
which are ordinarily side-stepped by the advertising 
trade press. We have asked Mr. Bates to lead these 
discussions because of the unique position he occu- 
pies in the advertising world. At the present time 
he is on the “side lines” serving a number of con- 
cerns as advertising and sales counsellor, but for 
many years he had one of the five largest agencies 
in the country. It is our plan to make this feature 
an open forum where Mr. Bates and our other read- 
ers can express ideas which do not necessarily ex- 
press the viewpoint of the publisher of this magazine. 


“ OW can we spend 
$25,000 a year for ad- 
vertising that would 
be effective in making 

new customers and helping old 

customers move their.stocks ?” 
This is the problem presented 
by a manufacturer of women’s 
shoes, and I suspect that similar 
queries arise from time to time in 
the minds of a great many manu- 

facturers whose present and im- 

mediately potential volume of 

sales is not sufficient to justify 
the appropriation of a consider- 
able sum for national advertising. 

I do not mean to intimate that 
$25,000 is not a considerable sum, 


but only that, in national adver- 
tising as it is being carried on to- 
day, $25,000 doesn’t represent 
much more than a white chip. 
Many advertising agencies find 
appropriations of this size too 
small to bother with, and I am in- 
formed that at least one agency 
establishes the dead line at half a 
million dollars. Still, advertising 
in publications of national circu- 
lation is so strongly advocated by 
publishers and agents that many 
comparatively small concerns are 
led into the attempt to use it, with 
resulting loss and disappointment. 

Just how and why this has 
come about may be difficult to 


[15] 


say, but when the majority of peo- 
ple think, or talk, of advertising, 
they mean national magazine ad- 
vertising. Perhaps this is due to 
the aggressiveness of the maga- 
zine publishers and their repre- 
sentatives, and to the fact that 
most advertising agencies are 
really magazine agencies. Also, 
in the literature of advertising, in 
the success stories, in the domi- 
nating articles in advertising trade 
papers, the greatest prominence 
is given to magazine advertising. 
In this, of course, I include week- 
ly as well as monthly publica- 
tions. 


One of the earliest successes in 
the advertising agency field was 
that of J. Walter Thompson, and 
Thompson was a specialist in 
magazine advertising almost to 
the exclusion of other media. It 
was natural, therefore, that new 
men entering the business should 
follow the trail he blazed. 


In the very early years of the 
twentieth century, it was possible 
to spend $25,000 or even less in 
national advertising and make 
quite an impression with it. 
Everybody connected with the 
business as_ publisher, agent, 
salesman, or printer chanted on 
all possible occasions: “It pays 
to advertise.” The leading agency 
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of that time added another slo- 
gan: “Keeping everlastingly at it 
brings success.” Practically no- 
body knew why any particular 
kind of advertising logically could 
be expected to pay. In fact, many 
national campaigns were entered 
into almost wholly on the theory 
that the advertising would induce 
dealers to stock the goods. And 
it was generally accepted as an 
axiom that if a retailer had 
bought and paid for merchandise, 
he would Snd some way to get 
rid of it, advertising or no adver- 
tising. 

For these reasons, the general 
procedure with a small appropri- 
ation was to scatter it among a 
number of national publications, 
with a few insertions and different 
copy in each. That is, if there 
were three insertions in each of a 
dozen publications, the broadside 
to the trade and the salesmen’s 
portfolio contained thirty-six ad- 
vertisements and the statement 
that these advertisements are ap- 
pearing in “the following list.” 
Neither the total circulation nor 
the number of insertions was 
given. Harper’s Magazine, with 
an unknown circulation, general- 
ly presumed to be about 125,000, 
looked just as big on the list as 
Munsey’s with 700,000, which 
was the largest magazine circula- 
tion at that time. Munsey be- 
lieved that this fixed the satura- 
tion point. 


When $25,000 Went a Long Way 


PACE in Munsey’s sold for $500 

a page, in Harper’s, Century and 
Scribner’s, $250. The Cosmopoli- 
tan and McClure’s were between 
these two figures, and the back 
cover page of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal cost $4,000. These, with 
the Delineator, the Woman’s Home 
Companion and Collier’s, com- 
prised practically all of the really 
important national publications. 
It was possible, therefore, to 
spend $25,000 in a way that would 
make it look like about $200,000, 
and as the largest annual adver- 
tising expenditure at that time 
amounted to little, if any, more 
than $600,000, the $25,000 gambler 
could make quite a splash. 

In the beginning, dealers were 
quite susceptible and this more or 
less counterfeit advertising was 


productive of highly satisfactory 
sales. It was true that when the 
dealer had his money in the mer- 
chandise, he had to find some way 
of getting rid of it. This brought 
distribution and the demand of 
satisfied consumers led to repeat 
orders, but the dealer wasn’t al- 
ways happy and when he had 
been landed a few times, he be- 
came incredulous and cautious, 
not to say gun-shy. 

Nowadays it takes more than 
an impressive portfolio to get his 
orders, but it is astonishing that 
even today there are manufactur- 
ers and advertising agents who 
are trying the old method. It 
isn’t enough to say “It pays to 
advertise.” The advertising man 
must be prepared to give very 
definite and logical answers to the 
questions “how” and “why.” 


The De-Bunking of Advertising 


N THE past twenty-five years 

there has been considerable 
enlightenment about advertising. 
Quite a lot of bunk has been elim- 
inated. When we spend our 
money we want to see a more 
than reasonable chance that we 
shall get it back with a profit. 
Blind faith in slogans is not 
enough. You will note this in the 
inquiry quoted. In this there are 
stated two definite objectives. The 
advertising is to be for the ex- 
press purposes of making new 


Among the men now 
prominent in advertising 
who served under Mr. 
Bates’ direction are 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
Will Calkins, and Ralph 
Holden of Calkins and 
Holden; Leroy Fairman, 
now copy chief of the 
Green agency; George 
Ethridge; Ben Hampton, 
formerly of Hampton’s 
magazine; J.T.H. Mitch- 
ell of Lennen & Mitchell, 
Inc.; James Albert Wales 
of the Wales Advertising 
Agency and B. E. Chap- 
pelow of St. Louis, Mo. 


customers and of helping move 
the stocks of old customers. 

Let us be optimistic and assume 
that the proposed expenditure is 
three per cent of the present vol- 
ume of sales. That gives us an- 
nual sales of about $750,000. How 
many old customers are there? 
Suppose we guess three hundred, 
which would give us an average 
of $2,500 per customer. Therefore, 
if we can add fifty new ones aver- 
aging as well, we will have a gain 
in sales of $125,000 or 16 2/3 per 
cent. And if by accelerating the 
movement of old customers’ 
stocks we are able to increase 
their average annual purchases 
$250, the gain will be $75,000 or 
10 per cent. The combined gain 
is worth shooting at. 

Whether or not a gain of $200,- 
000 in sales may be worth $25,000 
is another question and whether 
or not this result can be obtained 
is still another. But the gambie 
involved need be no greater than 
that necessary in any scheme of 
expansion, whether or not it in- 
volves advertising. 

At any rate, it is quite clear in 
this case, as in hundreds of similar 
cases, that whatever advertising 
is done can be planned and ap- 
plied on a definite unit basis. 


Moving Old Stocks 


O OBTAIN fifty accounts we 

must present our proposition 
to many times that number of 
dealers. Suppose, therefore, we 
select the names of one thousand 
in the territory most convenient 
to travel and to ship to. An in- 
tensive direct-mail campaign to 
these will produce interested in- 
quiries and, if we have anything 
really advantageous to offer, some 
of these when followed up by 
salesmen, will be turned into or- 
ders. 

To help move the stocks of old 
customers we must reach their cus- 
tomersand prospects. Ifwewantto 
sell our shoes in Keokuk, we must 
advertise in Keokuk and as we 
have a dealer there who is as 
much interested in sales as we are, 
why not do our advertising for, 
through and with him? In most 
cases he will at least match dol- 
lars with us. In many cases he 


will spend two to our one. 
(Continued on page 78) 


Bigger and Better Elephants 


By SAUNDERS NORVELL 


President, Remington Arms Company, New York City 


A town is like a business. It wants 

a bigger population just as a fac- 

tory wants a bigger production. 

Unfortunately neither is as much 

concerned with making its popula- 

tion or its product better as it is 
with making it bigger. 


NE DOES occasionally 
have an unusual and 
stimulating experience. 
Probably these experi- 

ences come to us when we are 
unexpectedly confronted with 
something in the form of a sharp 
contrast to the usual course of our 
lives. This is the sort of experi- 
ence I had this week. 

Here in New York we do not 
expect much except to be robbed! 
I had found a little Italian restau- 
rant where the food was good and 
the prices moderate. There was 
also, thank goodness, no music. 
One could sit in a corner of this 
restaurant with friends and eat 
and afterward sip his coffee, 
smoke and talk. Several well- 
known men and women happened 
to find this place. Then they 
brought their friends. Their 
friends in turn brought their 
friends. Soon, instead of being 
able to find a quiet corner, one 
found the restaurant crowded. In- 
stead of being a rather unusual, 


interesting crowd, the guests 
became the usual fat, over-pros- 
perous, shiny, jewel-bedecked, 
vulgar-looking New York crowd. 

Next, my friend the proprietor 
of this little restaurant, when he 
saw his tables crowded, proceeded 
forthwith to boost the prices. 
Spaghetti jumped from 40 to 60 
cents per order. The Italian wait- 
ers, instead of being polite, as 
they were in the beginning, be- 
gan to work for mass production. 
They pushed and crowded around 
you. They reached across in 
front of you. They served dishes 
from the right instead of from the 
left, or over your head. Then, if 
your tip was not very generous, 
they looked as if they had lost a 
near relative, walked over and 
talked audibly to another waiter 
about the manner in which they 
had been treated! In other words, 
with its prosperity this restaurant 
lost all of its simplicity and 
charm. So now we of the old 
guard must tramp around and find 
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another restaurant that has not 
been bitten by the prosperity bee. 

I have seen this sort of thing 
happen in New York time after 
time. Verily, as the Good Book 
says, adversity has its uses! At 
least, I think this comes from the 
Good Book, but I am not sure 
and haven’t time to look it up. 
One who happens to be a pro- 


ducer in New York becomes very 
weary of the game. One hates to 
feel that the only real function in 
life is to be an animated check 
writer! Possibly a good many of 
us have this feeling around Christ- 
mas. It is not that we object to 
writing checks, but it is because 
somehow, when the Christmas 
season gets down to the check- 
writing basis, it seems to lack 
something else. As I travel on 
the subways and walk the streets, 
how I do envy some of the rather 
poor and threadbare-looking peo- 
ple I see, carrying their loads of 
very small packages! These peo- 
ple can give a little present and it 
is accepted joyfully and affec- 
tionately, in the spirit in which it 
is given. However, some of us 
cannot even give little presents, 
and here in New York especially, 
one is not expected to give little 
presents, no matter how much 
love and affection may go with 
them! 
(Continued on page 82) 
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T IS no new idea 

with manufactur- 

ers to employ col- 

or in connection 

with the products, as a 
“means of easier trade 
identification. People 
remember color as 
linked with the article, 
when a mere black and 
white symbol or an ad- 
vertising phrase has 
been forgotten. Auto- 
matically, this supplies 
a campaign with its 
most legitimate and 
commercially profitable 
reason for employing 
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(Left) — The _ second 


go ORE SS color used most fru- 


gally, in order to guide 
the eye to definite 
points in a complicat- 
ed illustration. 


(Below) —An _ excel- 
lent example of the 
wisdom of not using 
too much color but 
rather confining it to 
definite selling units 
of the page. 
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“How am I to know 
when I should use color 
in my advertising?” is 
a query so often heard. 
For the definite idea 
has at last permeated 
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Now, for the first time in the history of 
motor cars, the berter qualities of mod- 
eta gasoline have an eppornnity co 
demonstrate their value. 


Now, far the &rst ume, thanks 10 the 
wc ge of Chrysler engineers who 

the way for this development, 
the virtues and values of high-compres- 
sion are tryed to Cheysler owners, 
new and old al 


that color should not 
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paign as a mere luxury. 
Singularly enough, full 
color is by no means 
always essential to the 
success of direct-mail 
matter, and one of the most sig- 
nificant outdoor advertising suc- 
cesses of the past year employed 
a single color for posters, where 
it had always been identified with 
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a riot of many colors with the 
consequent higher cost. 

In every department of adver- 
tising, color can and should be 
used scientifically if it is to fully 
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The second of a new series 
of articles on color as a 
potent new force in adver- 
tising and merchandising. 


How to Makela 
Pay al P 


justify the added expenditure. 
And not until advertising thus 
justifies and analyzes its every 
step, will the sharpshooters cease 
their petty heckling of the very 
fundamentals of advertising as an 
indispensable and logically func- 
tioning attribute of an economic 
administration of selling. Three 


books have appeared recently 
which have served to 
stir up, all over again, 
si ea the controversy over 
this subject. Strange- 


ly enough, advertising 
has been compelled to 
engage in a_ bitterly 
contested running fight 
for its very existence. 

The ugly head of that 
weird tradition: “Ad- 
vertising increases the 
cost to the consumer,” 
shows itself intermit- 
tently, and legislation 
Washington is 
primped for public no- 
tice among men who 
may know government 
but who are singularly 
ignorant in regard to 
human nature and— 
advertising. 

The importance, then, 
of justifying the in- 
creased cost. of color 
advertising, is no more 
than a necessary safe- 
guard in the conduct of 
any campaign. The 
banker has taken his 
seat on governing 
boards. His signature must be 
placed on the advertising appro- 
priation, and he has his own sys- 
tem of analyzing this expensive 
item in the conduct of any sales 
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How twenty advertisers use 


a second color to establish 
ready identification of the 
product and its trade mark. 


la Second Color 
Profit 


and advertising enterprise. 
A group of bankers recently 
advocated the use of color in the 
advertising program of a certain 
great national industry, after they 
had gone into the problems of the 
company with more than ordi- 
nary thoroughness. They reached 
the conclusion that it would ulti- 
mately result in doubling sales. 
In the outdoor campaign men- 
tioned above, keen minds argued 
that there was so much color in 
posters of the 24-sheet size, that 
marked contrast could be achieved 
by creating a poster series in a 
single, pleasing color. An adver- 
tiser merely took advantage of an 
existing condition. And contrast, 
as we all know, plays a vitally 
important part in individualizing 
a message. We will set forth 
here, twenty instances of the 
scientific employment of color in 
advertising, and in the majority 
of these cases, the color program 
extended to every ramification of 
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advertising effort, 
with the possible 
exception of news- 
paper work. 

It goes without 
saying that prod- 
ucts in which color 
is a selling factor 
and in which con- 
stantly changing 
vogue colors are 
demonstrably es - 
sential, profit by 
the application of 
true-to-life repro- 
duction. Glassware 
manufacturers, turning to delicate 
tints in their lines because of a 
popular demand for them, find 
that color plates are an asset. Au- 
tomobiles shown in color possess 
an added sales appeal. Tiles, floor 
coverings, wall papers, etc. are 
advertised with appreciable in- 
crease of success through the me- 
dium of color. 

The Maple Flooring Associa- 
tion has achieved interesting re- 
sults since color was added to its 
advertising schedule. ‘‘Maple 
Floors in Colors,” is a character- 
istic headline, and there are eight 
exact reproductions of artistic 
color-stains, making it possible for 
the homeowners to complete the 
decorative scheme of any room. 
Black and white would be pain- 
fully inadequate in a campaign 
such as this. 

We are at this moment con- 
cerned with the use of color as 
of assistance in identifying the 


For years, red has been put to good 
account in the advertising of The 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company. It 
is made a symbol of fire. Line plates 
simplify the production of such copy. 
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A scientific use of a second color. The com- 
pany trade mark is in red, as is also the gaso- 
line roadside pump. Color as a means of pop- 
ular identification has thus been made to be- 
come a significant factor in the advertising. 


product and as it applies to a 
trade mark color characteristic, 
and the series of examples which 
follows is based on this idea: 

1. The identification emblem 
stamped on every Seiberling au- 
tomobile tire is a brilliant vermil- 
lion “S.” This advertiser uses 
color in its advertising, then, to 
more definitely establish that red 
initial. Red is the key-note of 
every color display. 

2. The distinguishing trade 
mark universally used for Texaco 
gasoline is a flaming scarlet star. 
Thus in planning a color program 
the advertiser concentrates pri- 
marily on the insignia in order to 
make it all the more remember- 
able. 

3. The dominating color scheme 
of all Eveready products is red 
and a rich blue. To key color 
advertising in these two tones 1s 
a scientific application of the idea. 
It must be kept in mind that color 
can be as surely trade marked and 
established as such, as a decora- 
tive scheme, a figure. 

4. The now familiar red and 
white label of the Campbell Soup 
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can has been more widely trade 
marked in the public eye because 
of the consistent policy of the 
advertising which makes much of 
this color scheme. 

5. In the Texaco campaign for 
its motor oils, the rich golden col- 
or of flowing oil from a test tube 
has been systematically trade 
marked, a feature of the color 
scheme of every display. 

6. The new Chrysler “Red- 
Head” engine is a characteristi- 
cally important example of how 
color in advertising may 
be used scientifically. 

All illustrations of the 

engine feature this bril- 
liant red section. Color | 

is selling an idea, a trade 
mark. 


Where Color Counts 


7. Two red diamonds 
are on Goodrich Silver- 
town Cord tirés and they 
are conspicuously fea- 
tured on signs supplied 
to dealers. By makinga 
second color, red, the | 
dominating note of its 
_advertising, which in- 
cludes magazine and 
trade paper campaigns, 
and all literature, either 
mailed or distributed by 
the retailer, color is real- 
ly “put to work” in the 
manufacturer’s behalf. 

8. A characteristic and 
inescapable item in con- 
nection with the Lorrain 
gas range, in all its 
types, is “‘The Red 
Wheel,” a heat-regulat- 
ing and patented device, 
which often ‘takes prec- 
edence, in the salesman’s 
talk to the consumer, 
over the range itself. For years, 
Lorrain campaigns have put this 
peculiar, penetratingly vivid color 
on the payroll. It is color used 
with a definite and_ scientific 
thought in mind. 

9. How effectively and with 
what emphatic visual reaction has 
The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company trade marked red as the 
key-note color of every magazine 
display and much direct-mail ma- 
terial. When the advertising char- 
acter in the black cowl and robe 
was originated, to be standard- 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY, 1? Bartery Place, New York City 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
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ized and used serially from that 
day on, its flaming face and 
hands became symbolic of the 
ravages of fire. 

10. Radiantfire heaters are ad- 
vertised with red always the key 
color, because it is known that 
this color suggests warmth, heat. 
The pages and the literature have 
a glowing “look”; their atmo- 
sphere is one of cozy warmth. 

11. Byers pipe has been trade 
marked with a “Red Spiral 
Stripe” which is widely adver- 
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Definite proof of the fact that color can become an 
This stream of yellow Texaco 
oil is now an established mark of identification. 


tised and is presented to the pub- 
lic as a safe and easy method of 
at once identifying the original 
product. The advertising pro- 
ceeds to cash in on this color sug- 
gestion. 

12. A product branded with the 
name “Royal” selected purple for 
its entire advertising schedule, 
because of the known significance 
of the color. Purple is identified 
in the public mind, with royalty 
and royal things. That is the 
language it speaks to every eye. 

13. Tire chains come in plain 


cloth bags and in order to make 
identification easy and immediate, 
the makers of the McKay chains 
thought of a branding mark: Two 
bright red stripes running around 
the bag, top-position. This bag is 
advertised as “The Red Band 


_ Bag” and is shown in all adver- 


tising. 

14. When Stark’s Golden ap- 
ples began to be advertised na- 
tionally, it was recognized that 
the clear, yellow color of these 
apples constituted one of the chief 
appeals both to growers 
and to the consumer. By 
running a yellow plate 
over very clear photo- 
graphs of apples, the 
product was actually 
brought to life. 


Telling a Story 


15. Perfect Circle pis- 
ton rings are advertised, 
serially, in magazines 
and free literature, by 
skilful cross-section 
views showing rings in 
place, and the action of 
oil in this relation. By 
introducing a second 
color which permits the 
oil to be featured, drop 
by drop, the selling story 
is made far more impres- 
sive than if black and 
white illustrations were 
depended upon. 

16. A characteristic 
feature of the advertis- 
ing of Crane plumbing 
materials, is an engineer- 
ing department that sup- 
plies workmanlike blue- 
print specifications, when 
desired. By running 
these specifications in 
the standard blue color, 
the idea is far more convincingly 
registered. 

17. That red streak in the glass 
tube of the Boyce motor meter 
is, of course, the gist of the ad- 
vertiser’s story. Therefore it was 
advertising strategy to use a sec- 
ond color in order to make it the 
visual target of the illustration. 

18. “Look for the Red Ball,” 
states every piece of Ball Band 
foot gear advertising, in the elab- 
orate campaigns conducted by 
The Mishawaka Rubber and 


(Continued on page 69) 
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How We Develop 
Resourcefulness 
in Our Salesmen 


By C. U. WILLIAMS 
President, Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp., Bloomington, Illinots 


Oil burner men find every smokestack and church 
spire a prospect for a product once regarded pri- 
marily as home equipment, proving that the sales- 
man who travels only beaten paths and calls only on 
known buyers, is passing up a dozen chances to 
expand his markets and double and triple his sales. 


“6 BELIEVE everything you 
tell me about our ability 
to do away with the fire- 
man if we install an oil 

burner, for I have one in my 

home,” the chairman of a church 
building committee said to one of 
our salesmen recently, “But we 
are sentimental about our old jan- 
itor. We wouldn’t cast him out 
now. Why, he’s 75 years old!” 

The churchman had a poker 
face and the salesman did not 
know whether he was serious or 
not. So he gave him an answer 
in kind. 

“Then if you have so much re- 
gard for the poor fellow, why do 
you make him get up hours before 
he should?” the Oil-O-Matic man 
asked. “Where is your sentiment 
in driving him out in the cold to 
build fires in time to get the 
church warm for you? Put in an 
oil burner and its automatic con- 
trol can be set the night before 
to start a roaring fire at any spe- 
cified hour the next morning, and 
have the church comfortable in a 
fraction of the time that it takes 
now.” 

The business man grinned and 
said he would vote for the Oil-O- 
Matic. 

When this salesman realized 
that this argument about the 
quick-firing feature of the burner 
had been the basic reason for the 


church sale, he went after other 
congregations and sold them with 
the same argument. But in addi- 
tion he used his wits and his im- 
agination by asking himself what 
other types of buildings could 
profit by adopting facilities for 
getting heat quickly. He picked 
theatres and stores, since they 
must be thoroughly comfortable 
when the public enters, although 
any excess of heat is wasting dol- 
lars through the other hours of 
day and night. 

In the new Palace Theatre at 
Gary, Indiana, for instance, every 
part of the big building is com- 
fortable fifteen minutes after the 
burners have been turned on. And, 
if necessary, the use of fuel can 
be ended the moment the crowd 
is out of the building. 

In our business of manufactur- 
ing and selling Williams Oil-O- 
Matic oil burners, we frequently 


. are struck, here at the home of- 


fice, with the sales ingenuity of 
individual men in the field, and 
their success in showing the adap- 
tability of a home utility to an 
ever-increasing list of industrial 
and commercial uses. 

There are many men who are 
doing a successful job of purely 
routine selling by showing the 
advantages of Williams Oil-O- 
Matics for residence use, but the 
imagination of others has taken 
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them much further by opening up 
attractive and profitable new out- 
lets. 

We started this business ten 
years ago for the purpose of mak- 
ing Oil-O-Matic burners to heat 
homes, but the sales resourceful- 
ness of various men points the 
way to possibly greater profits in 
business fields than have come in 
a decade of successful residential 
selling. 

In the light of our experience, I 
can imagine that many other 
manufacturers who have confined 
themselves, unconsciously or de- 
liberately to one field would profit 
by examining their product with 
a view to determining its fitness 
for use in others. I know of a 
manufacturer of electric drills who 
considered garages his primary 
field until a salesman who thought 
he had exhausted his automotive 
possibilities, although as a matter 
of fact he simply did not know 


C. U. Williams 


their extent, calied on a ccal- 
mining corporation and sold 1,600 
of the drills in one visit. That 
was as many as he had sold in 
three years, calling on garages. I 
know, too, of a small electric iron 
manufacturer who lists fifty-three 
unusual uses for his product. 
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Ojil-O- Matic salesmen ordinarily 
do not have to devote much time 
to discussing the economy of 
heating with cheap fuel oil. The 
average house-owner has heard so 
much about the great over-pro- 
duction of oil that the salesmen 
most successful in selling house- 
hold installations are those who 
can show the greatest number of 
convineire contributing reasons 
for buying. Cleanliness of opera- 
tion, the health feature in the 
avoidance of soot and odor, the 
automatic heat control arrange- 
ment which takes all temperature 
worries away from the owner and 
puts them into the charge of a 
never-failing electrical device, all 
these are used by Williams repre- 
sentatives to boost their sales 
records. 

But the men of whom I am 
thinking now do a great deal more 
than this, and their sales records 
are correspondingly higher. Just 
as the most successful advertising 
salesman I know finds first what 
a manufacturer wants to accom- 
plish in his business, and then 
shows how his kind of advertising 
-will turn the trick, so these men 
study each prospect’s special need 
for oil heat, and then show how 
the Williams Oil-O-Matic will ful- 
fill the requirements. Sometimes, 
as I can show, the contributing 
factor is exceedingly simple. 


What Heat Regulation Means 


NE salesman was in a party 
that made an inspection trip 
through a textile mill. An atten- 
dant told them that a variation of 
two degrees in the temperature of 
the knitting room threw spindles 
out of adjustment and caused 
broken threads and dropped 
stitches, resulting in inferior work 
that had to be sold as seconds. 
But the Oijl-O-Matic salesman 
knew that with his burner’s auto- 
matic control, temperature varia- 
tions were impossible. For in- 
stance with the thermostat set for 
70 degrees in a room, if any 
weather variations occur the flow 
of oil and the size of the flame 
are instantly adjusted automati- 
cally to keep the thermometer at 
exactly 70 degrees. 
What that man learned casually 
on a sightseeing trip, he turned 
into an Ojil-O-Matic sale. The 


burner pays for itself every month 
by the saving it has accomplished 
in the amount of rejected goods, 
in addition to the fuel and labor 
economies in the furnace room. 

With the possibilities thus dem- 
onstrated for selling Oil-O-Matics 
in places where absolute even- 
ness of temperature is demanded, 
other men with imagination de- 
veloped markets of their own. In 
Australia our burners have been 
adopted for use in pasteurizing 
plants, because the law permits a 
variation of only two degrees dur- 
ing the process. They are used 
also in drying wheat after it has 
been washed, for a _ resourceful 
salesman demonstrated in that 
case, too, that they would permit 
an absolute definiteness of tem- 
perature control that could be ob- 
tained in no other way. 


Used in Aircraft Plants 


HEN a dealer’s salesman 

lost a setting of expensive 
eggs because his incubator lamp 
went out, he remembered 
everything he had been saying 
about the evenness of Williams 
Oil-O-Matic heat. He went to a 
commercial hatchery in the same 
town, where the hatching of many 
thousands of baby chicks was ab- 
solutely dependent on keeping 
the temperature uniform, and 
soon came away with an order for 
one of our burners. In that in- 
stance, although he built his ace 
sales argument around the heat 
control advantage, he had a pro- 
tected king, too, in his argument 
that the hatchery owner would 
get his burner free, by saving the 
wages of a night fireman. 

But I know of one case where 
selling an Oil-O-Matic to obtain 
evenness of heat almost got us 
into a lawsuit, and, impossible as 
it may seem, because of damages 
sought simply because the burner 


did what the salesman said it ° 


would do. He sold one to the 
owner of a big greenhouse. The 
Oil-O-Matic kept the place so 
evenly warm, night and day, that 
the owner’s Easter lilies matured 
and bloomed early in Lent. Four 
weeks before Easter, in fact. 
There is scarcely any limit to 
the opportunity of a resourceful 
salesman. Observing that cleanli- 
ness of operation is one of the 


strong points we make, various 
men have sold Oil-O-Matics for 
use in dairies and creameries and 
in plants where expensive air- 
washers were operated but coal 
was still burned as fuel. Also in 
laundries, where the installation 
actually permitted handling more 
business because the fireman often 
is the washer, too, dividing his 
time between the two duties, and 
in an orchid conservatory and a 
chow dog kennel where, too, free- 
dom from fumes and soot was 
demanded. 

Our representative in Buffalo, 
combining the arguments of clean- 
liness and evenness of heat, sold 
an installation to the Consolidated 
Aircraft Corporation. Planes made 
by it for the army, navy and ma- 
rine corps go through one of the 
most critical stages of their man- 
ufacture when they are given 
numerous coats of paint and lac- 
quer. Federal inspectors are pres- 
ent to reject every bit of work 
that is not up to extremely high 
standards. Unfailing steadiness of 
temperature is mandatory. 


New Uses for the Product 


HAVE told how Oil-O-Matics 

are sold because of their free- 
dom from odor. One salesman 
went a great deal further and sold 
our burner as a deodorant! He 
lived near a snuff factory. Burn- 
ing of the company’s unused to- 
bacco stems produced an offen- 
sive odor that went through the 
neighborhood for blocks. There 
were complaints. The concern took 
to burning the stems at night, 
hoping that everyone would sleep 
through the process. But the odor 
aroused the neighbors, including 
the salesman. He went over to 
the factory to find what caused 
all the trouble. 

“There is an unconsumed re- 
mainder that gets out into the 
open air,” the manager explained. 
“Tf you can show us how to keep 
that indoors, you are a bird.” The 
salesman was. He evolved a sec- 
ond combustion chamber, in which 
the residue passes through the 
flame of the Oil-O-Matic and is 
consumed down to the last trace. 
The neighbors are happy and the 
snuff factory will not be banished 
aS a nuisance. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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“We believe prospects of trade cooperation between the 
United States and Mexico are brighter today than at any 
time in the last fifteen years,” Babson declares in his re- 
port on business opportunities, issued December 27, 1927. 


My Impression of Mexican Trade 


Opportunities 


As told to Eugene Whitmore 


By Wave H. Lewis 


Vice President, San Antonio Drug Company, San Antonio, Texas 


E STARTED to 
Mexico with a bun- 
dleof samples, signs 
and mer- 
chandise of the 
Western Company. 
When we arrived at 
the border and the 
Mexican customs offi- 
cials began going 
through our bundles, 
a dozen complications 
arose, all at once. 

We had some 
Gainsborough pow- 
der puffs which were 
attached to counter 
display cards. The 
powder puffs were 
subject to duty at 
one rate, the cards 
at another rate. We 
had some Dr. West’s 
tooth brushes in car- 
tons. The brushes 
were dutiable at a 
certain rate, the car- 
tons at another rate. 
It was about the 
most complicated 
problem I had ever 
encountered. 

To add to our 
troubles, we had only a few min- 
utes in which to catch our train. 
Just a minute or so before the 
train pulled out, we walked off 
without our bundles, leaving 
word to send them on a day later, 
or whenever the duty was finally 
computed. 

On board the train we began to 
bewail the loss of our samples 
and advertising matter. We won- 


The Fords parked in front of 
this old cathedral prove that 
Mexicans do not depend en- 
tirely on donkey carts for 
transportation, as some tour- 
ists would have us believe. 


dered if we would ever receive 
them in time to do business in 
Monterey. For a time we felt our 
trip might be disastrous. 

Then dinner was announced. 
We went back to a beautiful car, 
a sort of buffet lounge, equipped 
with huge, comfortable, leather- 
upholstered seats. The dinner 
was excellent. The refreshments 
were delicious. Our troubles dis- 
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appeared. We ceased to worry 
about samples, advertising mat- 
ter, merchandise, orders or any- 


Compare Mexico City 
with our own cities, and 
it is evident that Mexi- 
can people have money 
to-spend for luxuries as 
well as for necessities. 


Photo by Harvey Patteson 
thing else connected with business. 

When we arrived in Monterey, 
Senor Manuel Mildanado, one of 
our customers, had left word that 
he wanted to show us the city. 
Since it was Sunday, we gladly 
took advantage of his kind offer. 
He soon arrived at our hotel, and 
he drove us all over town in his 
new Nash automobile. Monterey 
lies at the foot of two mountains 
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and the scenery was wonderful. 

In Mexico you encounter the 
most gracious courtesy to be 
found perhaps anywhere in the 
world — at least you will find no 
such courtesy in some of our 
great cities in the United States. 
Any sales executive visiting Mex- 
ico will do well to remember this, 
and also remember that the Mex- 
icans are natural lovers 
of almost everything 
beautiful, harmonious 
and gay. 

On the drive we en- 
joyed with Senor Milda- 
nado, we saw part of the 
new road being built 
from Monterey to Mex- 
ico City. The road was 
well graded and had 
every earmark of some 
of our best roads in the 
States. Fordson trac- 
tors, and modern grad- 
ing, plowing, and rolling 
equipment was being 
used, and nearly all of 
the tools were similar to 
the ones we see in road 
building camps in the 
.United States. We soon 
began to realize what a 
vast potential market for 
nearly all our manufac- 
tured products exists in 
Mexico. 

After a pleasant day’s 
entertainment and a 
good night’s rest in the 
Ancira Hotel, we started 
out early Monday morn- 
ing to visit our prospect, 
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If American sales - 
managers cannot un- 
derstand a_ people 
who build such ca- 
thedrals as this one 
then it is nobody’s 
fault but the sales 
manager’s. 


a wholesale and retail druggist 
named Felipe Benavides. We de- 
termined to endeavor to sell 
Senor Benavides on the same 
basis that we would try to sell 
one of our customers at home. 
We thought the same things that 
make people buy in the United 
States would also make people 
buy in Mexico. Later we found 


this to be true. 

Senor Benavides 
is a charming gen- 
tleman, a good 
business man, and 
a successful whole- 
sale and retail 
druggist. Had we 
shown a desire to 
entertain or to be 
entertained, he 
would doubtless 
have accommo- 


dated. Most people think you 
have to spend several days or 
even several weeks getting ac- 
quainted with the Mexican pros- 
pect. Because of the natural, in- 
born courtesy of the Mexican peo- 
ple, it is very easy to spend time 
“visiting” before you start to do 
business. But I am convinced 
that all this visiting and getting 
acquainted business is 
all stuff and nonsense. 
At least it is with the 
best business men of the 
Republic of Mexico. 
The truth is that their 
courtesy and good na- 
ture often gets the better 
of them, and _ because 
they are too mild man- 
nered to say, “Well, 
what can I do for you?” 
in the snappy tone of the 
average buyer in the 
United States, they stand 
for a lot of bother, dis- 
guised as entertainment. 
We invited Senor Be- 
navides to our hotel. 


People who live in homes 
such as these can afford to 
buy whatever they want. 
The scene is one of the resi- 
dential streets in Guadala- 
hara, Mewzico. 
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There we presented the proposi- 
tion to him just as we would have 
presented it to one of our Texas 
customers. He seemed very much 
interested in the advertising and 
window display material. He 
asked if the various displays we 
exhibited were available with 
Spanish copy. 

My answer was, “In your news- 
stands here in Monterey I notice 
many of the leading publications 
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How Foreign 
Sales Follow . 
Investment om 


Dollars 


By EK. E. TROXELL 


A study of exports since 1913 
indicates that American manufac- 
turers and merchants desirous of 
increasing foreign business will 
find their best markets in those 
countries which are borrowing 
most heavily in the United States. 


ANKS, insurance compa- 
nies and private investors 
in the last twelve months 

: have invested approxi- 
mately $1,500,000,000 in foreign 
countries. While a part of this 
money has been used to refund 
existing loans or for some purely 
governmental purpose such as the 
stabilization of a currency sys- 
tem, it has for the most part gone 
into some such productive enter- 
prises as the building of hydro- 
electric plants or the construction 
of needed public improvements. 
When used in this way it creates 
a market for American goods. 
Manufacturers desirous of extend- 
ing their markets and increasing 
their foreign sales should watch 
where foreign loans originate and 
concentrate their sales efforts in 
those countries which are draw- 
ing heavily on the financial re- 
sources of the United States. 
The statement has sometimes 
been made that the dominance of 
the United States in the interna- 
tional money market would cease 
as soon as conditions in England 
and on the Continent became nor- 
mal. There is no doubt that the 
competition for foreign loans has 
been keen during the last year, 


SATE 


and is likely to become still more 
pronounced as Europe recovers 
from the effects of the War. Lon- 
don, assuredly, will regain some 
of her lost prestige, and Conti- 
nental Europe will draw more and 
more on her own resources for 
capital funds. But for many years 
to come this country will continue 
to loan huge sums to foreign 
powers, and to invest vast sums 
in commercial and industrial en- 
terprises outside of the United 
States. 


Canada Goes A-Borrowing 


In the last year loans to Can- 
ada, Latin America and the Far 
East have greatly exceeded the 
loans to Europe. Much of this 
business, before the war, went to 
London. It is unlikely that any 
large percentage of it will ever be 
regained by Lombard Street; in 
the future the United States will 
remain the banker for the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the Far 
East, if not for the world. It is 
in these markets that America’s 
greatest opportunities for increas- 
ing her foreign trade are found. 

Canada is a case in point. A 
dozen years ago the bulk of Cana- 
dian financing was done in Lon- 
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How American Investors Distribute 
Their Money in Foreign Markets 


Argentine Italy . . . . 119,750,000 

Republic -$ 120,405,000 Norway 31,000,000 
Australia . 76,500,000 Miscellaneous 

5,000,000 Loans 148,010,000 

Bolivia . 14,000,000 a 
Higa 6 < « 67,400,000 Total . $1,303,666,510 
Canada .. . 287,873,500 
Central America 9,000,000 
Cite 3 ses 29,403,010 
Republic of 

Colombia . 70,700,000 
Denmark . . . 24,400,000 
Prane@:. << « 4,500,000 
Germany . 295,725,000 


don. American houses bid on 
government loans and occasion- 
ally obtained a small issue, but 
London, offering better terms, got 
all the desirable business. In the 
last five years this situation has 
been reversed. New York has be- 
come the market for Canadian 
loans, and the bonds issued by 
her utilities, industries, railroads 
and cities rank equally with do- 
mestic issues. They are eagerly 
sought by American bankers, are 
popular with investors, and are 
sold to pay the same return as 
domestic issues of the same class. 
It is inconceivable that any com- 
petitor will be able to offer Cana- 
dian borrowers as attractive terms 
as this country or obtain any 
large measure of such business. 

The friendly business relations 
these loans have fostered are re- 
flected in the steady increase in 
both imports and exports. While 
the Dominion: has long been an 
important customer of the United 
States, she was an even more im- 
portant customer of England's. 
England bought more from Can- 
ada than did this country, and, 
equally important, sold her far 
more than did American manu- 
facturers. At the present time, 
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however, our foreign trade with 
our northern neighbors aggre- 
gates $1,180,000,000, which is 
$437,000,000 greater than Can- 
ada’s entire trade with the British 
Empire. Of this sum $707,000,000 
represents goods sold to buyers 
in the Dominion. 

In 1913 Canadian purchases 
were slightly more than $300,000,- 
000 annually, and by 1922 they 
were around $600,000,000. With 
one exception, they have in- 
creased every year since. 

In 1913, when South America 
looked to London for all its loans, 
our exports amounted to $147,- 
000,000 in round numbers, and 
constituted only slightly more 
than 5 per cent of our total for- 
eign sales. In 1926 they had in- 
creased to $568,000,000, and were 
nearly 13 per cent of our total ex- 
ports. Based on reports for the 
first nine months of the present 
year, total sales in South America 
in 1927 will probably exceed 
$600,000,000. 

Another striking illustration of 
the way trade follows the invest- 
ment dollar into foreign markets 
‘is found in our sales in the Ar- 
gentine Republic. This nation, in 
recent years, has been popular 
with American investors, and sub- 
stantial sums have been loaned to 
the government or invested in her 
industries. In the year just closed 
these investments totaled more 
than $120,000,000. In 1913 our 
total sales in Argentine were ap- 
proximately $50,000,000. In 1926 
the nation’s purchases exceeded 
$143,000,000, and in the first nine 
months of 1927 sales of American 
products increased 13 per cent 


over those for the same period 
in 1926. 


The European Situation 


N THE last five years Asia and 

Oceania have, like most of the 
other creditor nations of the 
world, borrowed extensively in 
American markets. Loans to Aus- 
tralia alone, a country which for 
many years looked exclusively to 
London for its long time accom- 
modations, exceeded $76,000,000. 
Total loans to the two continents 
in the last twelve months exceed 
$150,000,000. In 1926 our sales to 
Asia and Oceania totaled $778,- 
000,000, us contrasted with a 


total of $208,000,000 during 1913. 

Europe has always been a large 
buyer of American raw materials 
and semi-finished products, with 
Great Britain being the most im- 
portant customer. Since the close 
of the war she has not been an 
important borrower in the United 
States. The inability of the United 
States to reach a satisfactory un- 
derstanding with France relative 
to her war debt has also kept both 
this Government and most of its 
private borrowers from obtaining 
funds in this country. In the last 
three years, however, large sums 
have been loaned in Germany, 
Austria, Italy and other European 
countries. 

In both 1926 and the first nine 
months of 1927 exports to Ger- 
many, Austria, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Norway 
and Sweden increased, while the 
exports to both France and Eng- 
land declined. In the first nine 
months of 1922 exports to France 
amounted to nearly $200,000,000, 
while in the first nine months of 
1927 they had declined to less 
than $150,000,000. Sales to Ger- 
many in the same period increased 
from a little more than $200,000,- 
000 to a little more than $300,- 
000,000. Loans to Germany in 
the last 12 months have been ap- 
proximately $300,000,000. 


Markets for Finished Products 


AY ANALYSIS of our exports 
since 1913 shows that the 
increase in sales to foreign buy- 
ers, which has been an accom- 
paniment of American activity in 
international banking, has been 
largely in manufactured goods. 
Before the war, exports from the 
United States were limited almost 
entirely to such essential raw ma- 
terials as cotton, copper, lumber, 
wheat, pork products and other 
similar commodities. While a 
market that will absorb our an- 
nual surplus in such products is 
essential to the prosperity of the 
country, it is a less desirable type 
of business than is the sale of 
manufactured goods. 

It is a market for finished prod- 
ucts that the investment dollar 
creates in foreign markets. In the 
last five years there has been a 
constant increase in the sale of 
practically every commodity man- 


ufactured on a large scale in the 
United States. Our total exports 
of agricultural implements, elec- 
trical machinery and equipment, 
tools, printing presses, and indus- 
trial machinery of all types for the 
first nine months of 1922 was 
$172,700,000. In the first nine 
months of 1927 these exports had 
risen to $327,400,000. In the first 
nine months of 1922 the sale of 
finished iron and steel products in 
foreign markets amounted to a 
little more than $105,000,000, 
while in the first nine months of 
the year just ended our sales on 


these same items were just under 
$125,000,000. 


Auto Exports Grow 


HE increase in the exports of 

automobiles and auto acces- 
sories in the last five years is an- 
other illustration. In the first nine 
months of 1922 American auto- 
mobile manufacturers shipped 
37,000 cars to foreign buyers, 
while in the same period of 1927 
they shipped 302,000 cars. Total 
value of cars, parts and acces- 
sories exported during the first 
nine months of 1922 was $114,- 
000,000 while for the same period 
in 1927 it had increased to more 
than $194,000,000. 

In one respect, selling in a 
foreign market is like selling in 
the domestic market. In both 
cases the buyer is inclined to do 
business with the concern that 
loans him the money he needs for 
improvements and expansions. It 
is only natural, therefore, that 
governments and the managers of 
foreign corporations generally 
spend the money they borrow in 
the country from which they bor- 
row it. The chief reason why 
Great Britain was able to domi- 
nate the markets of the world for 
so long was that she was also the 
banker of the world. 

It seems reasonable to believe, 
then, that trade will continue to 
follow the American investment 
dollar into foreign markets just 
as it always followed the invest- 
ment pound sterling, and that 
American manufacturers and mer- 
chants desirous of increased for- 
eign business would find their 
best markets in those countries 
which are borrowing most heav- 
ily in the United States. 


When the merchant returned, Ole slipped up and sprung his soap deal. 
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By B. J. WILLIAMS 


ut-It-Over’ Olson 


Director of Sales, The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


LE stands out as one of 
the most unique and in- 
teresting characters 
ever associated with 

me or whom I have ever met. He 
was a big handsome Swede with 
little education who drifted into 
the office at Chicago one morning 
nearly thirty years ago seeking a 
position as a soap salesman. We 
told him that there were no open- 
ings at that time but that if he did 
not get satisfactorily located he 
might come in again later. 

The next morning, to our great 
surprise, he was back again. We 
explained that we did not mean 
that he should come back immedi- 
ately but at a later period when 
we might be in need of a man and 
could use him. Our surprise was 
even greater when he again and 
for the third time put in his ap- 
pearance the following morning. 
We hired him. 

His experience in selling had 
been very limited. He was but a 
few years from Sweden and a few 
months from Minneapolis. Upon 
coming to Chicago he had been 
employed as a porter in a bicycle 


store, the bicycle craze then be- 
ing at its height. One day during 
a rush of business Ole was asked 
to take charge of a customer and 
keep him interested until one of 
the salesmen got through and 
could wait on him. When the 
salesman was free to take him on 
he found that Ole had the money 
for the bicycle and was then ex- 
plaining the points of the ma- 
chine. The manager figured that 
he was too valuable a man for a 
porter and he was advanced to a 
position as salesman. 

After a short time he left this 
job and spent a couple of months 
selling cigars in Chicago. This 
constituted his entire selling ex- 
perience when he came to us. He 
was, therefore, “greener than 
grass” when we started him out 
on the road. 

Among other instructions given 
him, I cautioned him against rout- 
ing himself into small towns 
where the train facilities would 
tie him up for a day. I discovered 
directly that the thing I had 
warned him against was happen- 
ing. I urged him to study the 
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railroad time tables before stop- 
ping in these small towns which 
contained only one or two stores. 

Meeting him at Grand Rapids 
one morning about the first thing 
he said to me was this: “Oh, I 
had a bad luck yesterday, Mr. 
Williams.” 

I said, ““How was that, Ole?” 

“Vell,” he said, “you know last 
week I was in a train and she 
stop at a place where I was not 
going. I think I was there and 
get off and sold two forty box lots 
of my soap. Yesterday again 
I was in a train and she stop at a 
town I was not going to and I 
think I have some more good luck 
so I get off, and my goodness! 
only two stores in the town and 
one man was sick in bed and the 
other was away and I have to stay 
there all day.” 

“Well,” I said, “Ole, you will 
remember that I cautioned you 
about this. Before stopping in 
these small towns you should 
look up the time tables and see 
when you can get out.” 

He replied, “That’s right, Mr. 
Williams, but I would like to ask 
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something. Tell me about these 
railroad time tables.” 

“T discovered then that he did 
not understand a railroad time 
card nor did he have any idea of 
distances or directions. 

“How have you been getting 
from one town to another?” There 
were no automobiles or stages in 
those days. 

“Vell,” he said, “I go in a town 
and I work her, then I go in the 


“TI thought I was there,” said Ole, 


“but I wasn’t. Anyway, I sold 
forty-two box lots of soap.” 


hotel and say, ‘when is a train to 
Saginaw and where is the depot?’ ” 
Then he would go to the station 
and await the arrival of the train. 
I recalled then that a couple of 
weeks before he had come stomp- 
ing into the office at Chicago after 
five-thirty one Saturday after- 
noon. I asked him where he came 
from and he,said “from Port Hu- 
ron.” I then asked why he had 
ridden all day instead of taking a 
sleeper the night before, but got 
no Satisfaction, so following the 
conversation just mentioned I 
again referred to the Port Huron 
trip and said, “Well, Ole, when 
you bought your ticket didn’t it 
occur to you that it was some dis- 
tance to Chicago?” 

His answer was, “Vell, I did 
think they was soakin’ me.” 

Very shortly after he went out 
for us Ole got out bright and 
early one morning in Jackson, 
Michigan, and called at several 
stores only to find them closed. 
Ole could not understand it and 


meeting a policeman asked him 
what kind of a jay town that was, 
the stores not yet being open. The 
officer asked him his business and 
what kind of a store he wanted to 
get into. Ole explained that he 
was a soap salesman calling on 
the grocery trade. The police- 
man then looked him _ over, 
laughed and said: “You blame 
fool, don’t you know this is Sun- 
day ?” 

Walking along the street in 
Lansing, Michigan, one day he 
said to me, “You know what I 
think? I think if you go in a 
store and stay there till they 
throw you out you will sell every 
one of them.” He was over six 
feet high and weighed 250 pounds. 


Ole Has a Romance 


Another time he said, “Mr. Wil- 
liams, I like to ask you some- 
thing.” I-said: “Shoot.” He then 
related to me how a few days be- 
fore he had gone into a store and 
a salesman was talking to the 
dealer. Presently a lady came in 
and the merchant went off to wait 
on her. When he returned Ole 
slipped up and sprung his soap 
deal. The other salesman who 
was standing by with his samples 
on the counter, naturally became 
indignant and finally jumped in 
and demanded to know of the 
Swede what he meant by going in 
ahead of him when he was there 
first and had been talking to the 
dealer. “Now,” Ole asked me, 
“what would you do in a case like 
that, Mr. Williams?” 

I then explained to him that it 
was an unwritten rule of the road 
that salesmen must take their 
turn —that he must never push 
himself in when a salesman was 
talking to a merchant until the 
salesman was through. “But,” he 
protested, “I have not the time to 
wait.” “Well,” I said, “what about 
the other fellow?’ He pondered 
over this for several minutes, then 
said, “Vell, he had no business to 
spoil my sale. He might as vell 
have let me finish up and get the 
order since I had gone so far.” 

At first I used to write him at 
length outlining how things 
should be done and with the idea 
of helping him, but it did little 
good. I doubt if he read my let- 
ters much less understood them. 


His correspondence usually con- 
sisted of something like this: 
“Business is bad today, it will be 
better tomorrow.” “I will soon 
be in (naming a certain town),” 
but along with these brief com- 
munications would be a bunch of 
orders. An ideal salesman some 
sales managers would say. 

No matter what part of the 
state he was in, he always seemed 
to be headed for that same town. 
I couldn’t understand this, al- 
though I wrote him about it at 
different times because he seemed 
to be doubling up more than was 
necessary in his mileage. The ex- 
planation came a little later in the 
form of a telegram: “Please send 
me twenty-five dollars. I just got 
married. Vill stay a day or two 
with her then follow my route.” 
It developed that he had married 
a little black-haired high school 
girl whom he had met only a few 
months before, after going on the 
territory for us. 

It was a run away marriage and 
naturally her parents were heart 
broken that she had married a 
drummer of whom nobody knew 
anything. And traveling sales- 
men or drummers as they were 
known in those days, did not rank 
high as matrimonial prospects. 
The general feeling was that 
drummers, like sailors, were gay 
Lotharios with a wife in every 
port. Ole then wrote regarding 
the state of mind of his wife’s 
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“The policeman then looked him 

over, laughed, and said, ‘You 

blame fool, don’t you know this is 
Sunday?’ ” 
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A digest of a summary prepared by the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers from reports furnished by members of the 
National Conference of Business Paper Editors, on con- 
ditions and prospects in the principal lines of business. 


Sales and Advertising Pressure Will 
Characterize 1928 Business 


ONCENTRATED sales 
and advertising will be 
the order of the day in 
next year’s business ad- 

vance. Fundamental business con- 
ditions are sound. The emphasis 
given to the increased specializa- 
tion in machinery and equipment 
and the need for low cost produc- 
tion, the inference to be drawn 
from low stocks on hand and in- 
tensive sales effort all point to the 
fact that advertising of industrial 
and business equipment, mate- 
rials and service will be especially 
timely. In the merchandising and 
trade fields buyers will be inter- 
ested in goods that will make 
quick turnover, and in the indus- 
trial and professional fields equip- 
ment and services that will reduce 
manufacturing and selling costs 
or help make larger returns on 
capital investment. 


Natural Increase in 1928 


DVERTISING copy in spe- 
cialized trade, technical and 
professional journals, that talks to 
the buyers in these terms may be 
expected to get the best results. 
Copy which has a general appeal 
or which lacks specialization in 
definite intensive sales channels 
will be less effective. 

Intensive selling and pressure 
to lower production costs charac- 
terized business for 1927, and 
1928 will develop along the lines 
of the year just closing. Business 
is sound, there are no indications 
of a slump, but rather definite in- 
dications of increase in several 
lines. No excessive inventories 
are reported, either in wholesale 
or retail, except in a few special- 
ties where the market has been 
overestimated. Farmer buying 


power will be larger in 1928. 

Indexes of trade which measure 
week to week activities, such as 
electric power used, output of pig 
iron and steel ingots, building 
construction and freight loadings, 
are slightly over or slightly 
under those of 1926. Power used 
in 1927 increased 7 per cent over 
the previous year. Pig iron to- 
taled 36,300,000 tons, putting 1927 
in eighth place among big years. 
Steel ingot was about 8 per cent 
less for 1927 than in 1926, mak- 
ing 1927 fifth among years of 
largest output. Total construc- 
tion was down, but up 2% per 
cent in industrial building and 11 
per cent in heavy construction. 

Editors of papers report in- 
creased pressure to reduce pro- 
duction and selling costs, higher 
specialization in machinery, wide- 
spread replacement of obsolete 
and inefficient machinery, aggres- 
sive market finding, reduction in 
size and intensive development of 
jobbing areas. There is likewise 
a genuine desire to keep wages at 
their present level in all the basic 
industries and manufacturers and 
merchants are seeking to continue 
with narrow profit margins with- 
out reducing wages or raising 
prices. 


Steel Profits Under 1926 


—_— trades show softening in 
prices, but most trends indi- 
cate 1928 about the same as 
1927. Volume of railroad freight 
declined especially in the latter 
part of 1927, but in common with 
other trades there is expectation 
of an increase in freight during 
1928. Gross revenue of bus lines 
was 25 per cent higher in 1927 
than in 1926 and total pay rolls 
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were up 30 per cent. Volume of 
water borne freight was slightly 
greater in 1927 than in 1926, and 
tonnage rates held steady. 

Prices throughout 1927 are re- 
ported as slightly lower and mar- 
gin of profit less but the outlook 
for 1928 is generally considered 
favorable with some slight price 
increases. Pig iron prices during 
1927 averaged 10 per cent less 
than in 1926 and steel prices were 
4 or 5 per cent less. The profits 
of steel companies for the first 
nine months were from 15 to 20 
per cent less than for the same 
period in 1926. 


Refrigerator Sales Up 


HE close of 1927 finds the 
industries of the United 
States with stocks which deviate 
little from the volume at the close 
of 1926, reflecting continued hand- 
to-mouth buying. In the oil field 
the total stocks of crude and re- 
fined products increased about 12 
per cent during this year. In the 
paint industry they are generally 
considered low. Wholesale and 
retail stocks of boots and shoes 
are estimated to be heavier than 
a year ago. Retailers bought more 
freely than usual but moved their 
merchandise very satisfactorily. 
Iron and steel stocks are con- 
siderably lower than they were a 
year ago and the unfilled orders 
of the steel companies are from 12 
to 15 per cent below those of the 
close of 1926. In the textile field 
cotton yarn and cloth stocks are 
larger with no change in unfilled 
orders reported. The general 
condition of stocks of wool and 
silk products, however, is not 
considered to vary much from 
that of a year ago. 
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‘Trade Commission Opens 
Price Maintenance Probe 


OME months ago it was an- 
S nounced that the Federal 

Trade Commission was con- 
templating an investigation of the 
whole subject of resale price- 
maintenance, for its own guidance 
in disposing of the large number 
of pending cases in which it had 
filed complaints, and with the pos- 
sibility of making recommenda- 
tions to Congress as to legislation 
on the subject. 

The announcement was _ fol- 
lowed, naturally enough, by a 
whole flotilla of rumors to the 
effect that the Commission’s atti- 
tude on the subject had been rad- 
ically changed, and also by con- 
siderable speculation as to the 
form the investigation was likely 
to take. No official evidence is 
yet available as to the Commis- 
sion’s change in sentiment, but 
the character of the investigation 
is indicated in a schedule of ques- 
tionnaires sent out by the Com- 
mission the latter part of Decem- 
ber to manufacturers in a number 
of lines, chiefly drugs and food 
products. 


The Information Requested 


The purpose of this manufac- 
turers’ questionnaire is obviously 
to determine the relative margins 
of profit on  price-maintained 
products, as compared with “open 
price” commodities. This, it is 
understood, wili be followed by a 
questionnaire addressed to whole- 
salers and retailers, covering ap- 
proximately the same ground. UI- 
timately, “if it is found desirable,” 
the Commission will send out 
questionnaires to determine the 
economic advantages and disad- 
vantages of  price-maintenance 
legislation. 

The manufacturers’ schedules, 
which are returnable on or before 
January 14, call for information 
under four separate headings: 
(1) a summary of the principal 
items on the manufacturer’s 
balance sheet for the years 1923- 
1926; (2) profit and loss state- 
ments for the years 1924-1926; 
(3) an analysis of advertising 
expenses during the same period; 


and (4) a comparative analysis 
of costs, sales and profits for the 
year 1926 on five products that 
were price-maintained, and five 
products that were sold without 
price restrictions. 

The Commission is obviously 
enough relying upon the willing- 
ness of manufacturers to give this 
detailed information, much of 
which is ordinarily regarded as 
highly confidential. No power is 
vested in the Commission to re- 
quire answers, and it is not, like 
the Census Bureau, prohibited by 
law from making information as 
to the operations of individual 
concerns public. Manufacturers 
who answer the questionnaires will 
do so voluntarily, and must rely 
upon the discretion of the Com- 
mission not to make public any 
figures that may be considered 
confidential. 


Statistical Use of Data 


Some doubts have been ex- 
pressed as to whether the Com- 
mission can respect the request to 
have data treated as confidential 
except to the extent of disregard- 
ing it entirely, or returning it to 
the concern submitting it. The 
question has also been raised as 
to whether those who fill out 
questionnaire number 4 (giving 
figures on price-maintained prod- 
ucts) will not be thereby admit- 
ting an attempt to violate the law, 
as construed by the Federal 
Trade Commission itself. In all 
probability there is little likeli- 
hood of this, however. 

The questionnaire itself does 
not give any indication as to the 
methods by which the prices 
were maintained, and it is well 
recognized by this time that there 
are lawful methods of price-main- 
tenance as well as unlawful. As 
a matter of fact, representations 
by field agents of the Commission 
who have been “sounding out” 
manufacturers on the subject for 
some time, indicate that the in- 
formation is desired by the 
Commission solely for statistical 
purposes, and that it will be 
so regarded. 


‘has’ suffered 


Mr. French Disagrees 
with Mr. Frederick 


WAS much interested in read- 

ing the article in your Decem- 
ber 10 issue of Sates MANAGE- 
MENT, entitled “Is There a Sales 
Answer to the Sharp Decline in 
Profits?” by J. George Frederick. 
But it is odd that after such a 
careful analysis of the situation, 
that Mr. Frederick should offer as 
his solution or cure, a dose of the 
same disease that has brought on 
the unfortunate condition men- 
tioned. No population can all be 
rich and all have high-powered 
automobiles, Frigidaires, vacuum 
cleaners, etc., because if such were 
the case, we would be pretty 
much in the same situation as an 
army in Central America—a large 
supply of generals and very few 
active and interested privates. 


Production Forced Too Far? 


The truth of the business is, our 
country has been pepped up and 
“Fordized” to such an extent that 
mass production is now destroy- 
ing the very benefits that former- 
ly could be put to the credit side 
of the ledger. Selling resistance 
has increased all along the line; 
manufacturing in smaller centers 
severely, and in 
countless instances ceased, and 
the larger industries have ruined 
their smaller competitors (who, 
don’t forget, were also consum- 
ers), and now they are at each 
other’s throats, carrying on a 
ruinous competition, extra sales- 
men, national advertising, and 
other propaganda eating into the 
gross profits at a rate that is only 
comparable to the constant rise of 
onerous legislation and taxation. 

When production is forced far, 
far beyond the capacity of a stimu- 
lated public to absorb, so far as the 
general prosperity of the country 
is concerned, the process becomes 
actively destructive in place of 
constructive.— Jesse French, Jr., 
Secretary, Jesse French & Sons 
Piano Company, New Castle, Ind. 


The Packard Electric Company, 
Warren, Ohio, has appointed The 
John S. King Company, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising. 


O 


A fleet of eight white-enameled trucks delivered the first models of the new electric range to dealers. 


Prohibits Sales for Sixty Days When 
New Stove Is Introduced 


HERE are two ways to 

sell goods. One is to 

make them readily avail- 

able to the consuming 
public. The other is to tell buyers 
they can’t have them. 

The same peculiar streak in 
human nature that has made pro- 
hibition a failure, made the intro- 
duction of the new Armstrong 
Automatic range. a success. For 
the debut of the new model 
through trade channels was ac- 
companied by instructions that 
dealers were not to make any 
sales for sixty days. 


Dealers Are Primed 


When the new range was ready 
for presentation, a fleet of eight 
white-enameled Ford trucks car- 
ried sample models to dealers in 
a dozen states surrounding the 
home office of the Armstrong 
Manufacturing Company in Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia. The dealers 
had been informed of its expected 
arrival and had ready lists of pos- 
sible buyers of the stove; these 
prospects were immediately in- 
vited, by telephone, to be present 
at a demonstration to be held at 
the dealer’s place of business. 

In the afternoon, when the 


By CHARLES B. MILLS 


crowd of prospects had gathered, 
the dealer and the Armstrong 
salesman gave a general demon- 
stration and answered questions. 
The dealer’s own reception of the 
visit was not “cold” because he 
had participated in the sale of 
more than a million Armstrong 
table stoves, It was simply a case 
of welcoming another arrival into 
a respected family. This sales 
campaign has since been national- 
ized. Each dealer as we have said, 
was allowed but one stove, and 
was not permitted to make any 
sales for sixty days. At the end 


Getting the new rroduct 
off on the right foot is al- 
ways a problem. How 
Armstrong Manufactur- 
ing Company staged in- 
troductory demonstra- 
tions and tied them up 
with magazine and di- 
rect mail advertising to 
accomplish the success- 
ful introduction of a new 
electric range, is ex- 
plained in this article. 
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of the probation period a thou- 
sand stoves were sold, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Arm- 
strong price is in advance of the 
average figure. The thought be- 
hind this sixty-day no-sale period 
was explained by the sales man- 
ager as follows: “We want the 
Armstrong Automatic to be talked 
intelligently. We wanted to en- 
courage the dealer to learn all he 
could about the stove, demon- 
strate it, advertise it, make folks 
talk about it, and then let them 
know that they could have the 
range in sixty days.” 


Why Sales Were Stopped 


This provision seemed to have 
three effects. First : not being able 
to buy a stove right off the bat 
made women want it all the more. 
That’s human nature. Second: it 
gave the housewives two months 
to talk and what can’t they do 
along that line in eight weeks? 
The male head of a family who 
can’t be made to see the advan- 
tages of what his wife wants in 
such a period, is sales resistance 
himself: Third: it put old stoves, 
most of them not electric, on trial 
for sixty days. Naturally many of 
them were at their worst. 
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While the sales force was per- 
sistently at work, an advertising 
campaign through magazines and 
direct-mail media was at work. 
There were prejudices to over- 
come. Early trial demonstrations 
had revealed them. 

For instance, an explanation of 
the size must be made. Could 
such a small stove have sufficient 
capacity, was the query of the 
housewife whose family would 
refuse to live on samples. The 
advertising answer is that the 
Armstrong is compact yet possess- 
ing adequate cooking space. That 
thought is enlarged upon by show- 
ing the stove with the oven door 
open and a life-sized meal in the 
process of cooking. 


Dressing Up the Stove 


Again, this stove is beautifully 
finished which often gives rise to 
a question of its practicability. 
Many women felt there must be 
a “catch” to such a handsome 
stove, and while practicability and 
efficiency are given plenty of pub- 
licity, there is no thought to over- 
look that stressing of “good looks.” 
What housewife doesn’t love a 
cheery, well arranged kitchen? 
Armstrong advertising has taken 
that fact into account. 

Hardware men of twenty years 
ago will recall the critical mien 
of the housewife who, upon look- 
ing over their stock of cookstoves, 
took exception to the shiny nickel 
with which the better ones were 
decorated. She would complain of 
the difficulty in keeping such a 
stove clean. You just had to pay 
a bigger price for those decora- 
tions. But mark this! Most of 
them left the store the proud 
owner of the ornamented stove. 
Why? Pride. They wanted an at- 
tractive kitchen and the stove just 
purchased was in line with that 
aim. This was the reason Arm- 
strong built a beautiful range. 
Women like it, mainly no doubt 
because of its performance, but to 
a very large degree because it is 
a beautiful stove. No opportunity 
has been lost to get that thought 
across in the advertising. 

Another prejudice to overcome 
was the feeling on the part of the 
housewife that an electric stove is 
complicated. As a direct shot at 
this impression one of the most 


successful advertisements shows 
a colored mammy in full charge 
of a sumptuous meal. This is in- 
tended to remove any doubt as to 
the skill required in operating the 
automatic range. There are also 
recipes galore and sufficient de- 
tail to explain how long the cook- 
ing of each meal will require on 
the Armstrong range, how the 
heat regulator should be set and 
the entire meal planned and timed 
to be in readiness at the appointed 
hour, All this creates an atmos- 
phere of simplicity. It supplants 
apprehension with confidence. 

In this day of golf and bridge 
teas there are strong advertising 
possibilities in the idea of selling 
leisure. Armstrong has found this 
to be an important talking point. 
The wife and mother can more 
thoroughly enjoy an afternoon 
bridge party if she knows there is 
a roast in the oven awaiting the 
hour when the automatic control 
will start it cooking. She need not 
look forward to a last minute rush 
to scare up a makeshift meal. 
Armstrong advertising intimates 
to the society lover that the auto- 
matic range is an antidote for 
domestic rebellion. 


Selling “Leisure” 


Here is the same idea viewed 
from a slightly different angle. 
Just catch the leisure impulse in 
this copy: “Stay out of the kitchen, 
take your sewing out on the front 
porch, go to market, if you like, 
put on your old hat and fuss with 
the flowers—do the things you 
like to do instead of standing over 
a hot stove. All you have to do is 
to prepare the food for cooking! 
The Armstrong Automatic range 
does the rest. It cooks; it watches 
the clock; it watches the temper- 
ature; it lets you go free — to en- 
joy yourself, to live! And when 
your family is ready for the meal, 
the Armstrong range has the meal 
ready for them — piping hot and 
done to a turn. The results are 
certain and dependable — whether 
you or your servants have the 
cooking in charge.” 

A feeling exists among women- 
folk that electric cooking is ex- 
pensive. Early makes of ranges 
were faulty in that heat was not 
conserved. Another advertising 
task therefore is to clarify the 


situation, to let it be known that 
the Armstrong range is a con- 
server of fuel. 

The new link in Armstrong’s 
chain of products was added with- 
out a large expenditure. The effec- 
tiveness of the introductory cam- 
paign may be laid to the conception 
of an intelligent plan and to the 
cooperation of all who partici- 
pated in its careful, systematic 
execution. 


Department Succeeds 


Allied Newspapers 


FFECTIVE January 1, the 

Scripps-Howard newspapers 
will be represented by the Na- 
tional Advertising Department 
rather than by Allied Newspapers, 
Inc., the latter being an incorpo- 
ration of the Scripps-Howard na- 
tional advertising department. A 
separate corporate name was 
found to be confusing and unnec- 
essary, while the new name more 
closely identifies the advertising 
representative with the Scripps- 
Howard institution, of which he 
is a part. 


Frigidaire Man Takes 


Foreign Post 


ARRY E. DIETER of the 

Frigidaire Corporation ad- 
vertising department, Dayton, 
Ohio, has been-promoted to Eu- 
ropean advertising manager, and 
will sail for Paris January 14, it 
has been announced. He will be 
in direct charge of all Frigidaire 
advertising in Europe, which will 
be greatly increased during the 
coming year, it is understood. 


Smith, Agency Founder, 


Withdraws 


NNOUNCEMENT has been 
made by Fuller & Smith of 

the withdrawal of their president 
and founder, Harry Dwight 
Smith, effective December 21. Mr. 
Smith has disposed of his interest 
to his associates, who will con- 
tinue the business with the pres- 
ent personnel and under the pres- 


“ent name. 


A Review of Prof. Seligman’s Report 
on Instalment Selling 


THINK it is safe to say that 

no merchandising develop- 

ment of recent years has 

stirred up the animals to a 
greater extent than instalment 
selling. Though the practice had 
been perfectly familiar and com- 
monplace for years as applied to 
furniture, pianos, sewing machines 
and jewelry (not to mention in- 
surance and real estate), the spec- 
tacular results that followed its 
application to the automobile 
raised it almost at once to the 
status of an issue. It immediately 
acquired its ardent defenders, and 
its bitter antagonists. 


Sponsored by General Motors 


N ONE hand it was presented 
as the dayspring of a new 
industrial revolution; the source 
of the unparalleled prosperity of 
the American people. And on the 
other it was shown to be not only 
undermining the foundations of 
true prosperity, but the morale of 
the public as well. Discussion of 
the subject was widespread, not 
only in business journals but also 
in newspapers and magazines, and 
the opinions expressed generally 
were extreme in one direction or 
the other; pointing to instalment 
selling with pride, or viewing it 
with an alarm that was not quali- 
fied by mitigating circumstances. 
Probably the preponderance of 
opinion was on the side of the 
alarmists. At any rate, scientific 
opinion so far as it went, was un- 
favorable rather than otherwise, 
and economists as a rule looked 
upon instalment credits with sus- 
picion. In addition there were sev- 
eral conspicuous failures of the 
system as applied to such prod- 
ucts as paint, for example, and a 
large number of finance companies 
including one of the oldest and 
largest, collapsed. 
All of which contributed with- 
out much doubt to the action of 
the General Motors Corporation 
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in financing the investigation con- 
ducted by Professor Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, of Columbia University, 
the results of which were an- 
nounced at a dinner some weeks 
ago, and are available to the public 
in two portly volumes published 
by Harper’s, under the name “The 
Economics of Instalment Selling.” 
Volume I contains Professor Selig- 
man’s discussion of the subject 
and his conclusions, and Volume 
II comprises the data on which 
the conclusions are based—studies 
of various specific phases of the 
problem conducted by different 
members of the Department of 
Economics at Columbia. 

A fairly complete, and I hope a 
fairly intelligent, examination of 
the contents of these two vc ‘umes 
fails to disclose any great degree 
of aid and cornfort for either group 
of extremists. Instalment credit is 
neither the palladium of industrial 
prosperity, nor is it a slow poison. 
Intrinsically it is as sound as any 
other of the historical forms of 


Professor Seligman has 
found instalment sell- 
ing (in the words of this 
reviewer) to be “neither 
the palladium of indus- 
trial prosperity nor a 
slow poison.” His two 
volumes which contain 
the findings of his ex- 
haustive study of instal- 
ments may be of prac- 
tical assistance, not 
through made-to-order 
solutions to specific cred- 
it problems, as Mr. John- 
son points out, but 
by giving the executive a 
better grasp of the whole 
subject of instalments. 
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credit, each of which has emerged 
because it was appropriate to new 
conditions. 

“This final form of ¢credit,” says 
Professor Seligman, is at present 
only in its infancy. Accordingly, 
it is still attended with all manner 
of abuses and the theory itself has 
not yet been adequately worked 
out. Our experience of it has been 
too short and the circumstances 
attending its effective and proper 
utilization have not yet been ana- 
lyzed. If any inference, however, 
is to be drawn from the history 
sketched above, it seems probable 
that this final form of credit will 
go through the same phases as its 
successful predecessors. 


Define Economic Limitations 


<6 HESE phases summed up 

are: Original unqualified 
opposition ; numerous abuses ; con- 
siderable doubt as to its propriety ; 
grudging and reluctant recogni- 
tion of its usefulness in principle; 
a deeper analysis of its real func- 
tion and its economic limitations ; 
a more careful statement of its 
possible extension and applicabil- 
ity; and finally, an acknowledg- 
ment of its unquestioned value as 
a part of the machinery of modern 
economic organization.” 

What Professor Seligman and 
his associates have done, it seems 
to me, is to provide the “deeper 
analysis of its real function and 
its economic limitations.” They 
have not by any means said the 
last word on the subject, but they 
have quite successfully demon- 
strated that there is nothing mag- 
ical about instalment credits, and 
nothing that is inevitably sinister. 
They have staked out the eco- 
nomic limitations of the practice 
with a precision that seems amply 
supported by the evidence pre- 
sented. The practical limitations 
governing its applicability under 
varying conditions still remain to 


be defined. 
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It would be a mistake to as- 
sume, however, that the presenta- 
tion of the subject is altogether 
academic, or that the books would 
prove of little immediate assis- 
tance to the concern that is facing 
a concrete problem of its own. 
The business man who is con- 
' fronted with the necessity of say- 
ing yes or no to a definite policy 
of employing instalment selling 
himself, or of meeting competi- 
tion that employs it, will not find 
the answer writ large on such- 
and-such a page, to be sure. The 
authors will not tell him what to 
do, or how to do it. 

On the other hand, they will in 
all probability give him a grasp 
of the problem itself that will en- 
able him to take into considera- 
tion important factors that he 
never thought of, and possibly 
save him from a decision that in 
the end might prove disastrous. 
It is altogether probable that many 
a concern that has listened in 
times past to the siren song of the 
finance company solicitor would 
have turned a deaf ear if this re- 
port had been available. On the 
other hand, the opportunities for 
successful instalment selling might 
have been seized in many instances 
where they were turned down. 


A Network of Problems 


NE thing at least the book 

should do for the reader, no 
matter how remote his interest 
may be in the abstract theory of 
instalment credits: It should give 
him some idea of the extraordi- 
nary range of problems that are 
involved in any decision on the 
subject. Instalment selling is very 
far from the simple matter of set- 
ting up relationships between a 
principal and a finance company, 
and between the finance company 
and consumers. As Professor Se- 
ligman makes clear, it commonly 
involves a whole network of addi- 
tional relationships with jobbers, 
dealers and the public, arising 
both from the selling process it- 
self and also in connection with 
delinquencies, defaults and repos- 
sessions. 

There are problems of respon- 
sibility of dealers and distributors 
to the finance company and to the 
principal himself, There are prob- 
lems of costs, depreciation, terms, 


collections, alienations, conver- 
sions, defaults and repossessions; 
of the disposal of repossessed 
goods, and so following. Quite 
frequently, moreover, there are 
delicate problems arising from 
the influence of the finance com- 
pany’s activities upon the rela- 
tions between the principal and 
his customers. Each of those 
problems is given its due weight 
in the general discussion, and 
while in most cases the special 
reference is to the automobile in- 
dustry, the principles demon- 
strated are as a rule applicable on 
a broad scale. 


Instalments and Cycles 


OSSIBLY the most striking 

feature of the work is the 
comment made as to the familiar 
arguments based upon the relation 
between instalment credits and 
the so-called business cycle. The 
effects of a period of depression 
upon instalment payments, and 
the effects of instalment contracts 
in intensifying the depression, 
were studied in great detail by 
reference to the experience of 
General Motors in the anthracite 
coal district of Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the strike of 1925: A period 
during which almost half of the 
total population of the district 
was out of work. “In the thou- 
sands of transactions involved in 
the depression study,” says Pro- 
fessor Seligman, “the loss to the 
finance company was_ actually 
negligible.” 

In this connection he points out 
two distinctions between instal- 
ment credits and producers’ cred- 
its that are not commonly taken 
into account by those who fear the 
effects of instalment credit on de- 
pressions. In the first place, in- 
stalment payments are made out 
of wages or income, and wages 
and income do not wholly stop, 
even during the worst periods of 
depression. Producers’ credits, on 
the other hand, are generally paid 
out of profits, and profits may en- 
tirely stop. At least they decline 
to a much greater degree than 
wages and salaries do. In the “de- 
pression year” of 1921, for ex- 
ample, while profits showed a de- 
cline of 30 per cent as compared 
with 1920, wages and salaries 
showed a falling off during the 


same period of only 9% per cent. 

“Finally,” says Professor Selig- 
man, “we must remember that 
there is another difference be- 
tween instalment credit and ordi- 
nary bank credit. When the time 
comes to pull in sail, instalment 
selling can cease altogether. If the 
general business outlook is squal- 
ly, the prudent dealer will stop 
selling on instalments or will be 
induced to do so by the finance 
company. As a consequence, the 
total volume of outstanding paper 
will diminish with every succeed- 
ing week and in the case of auto- 
mobiles, it will completely dis- 
appear within several months. In 
ordinary business practice, how- 
ever, it is precisely in bad times 
that the bank is compelled to con- 
tinue to extend its credit to cus- 
tomers of doubtful solvency, in 
order, if possible, to tide them 
over the difficulty. 


A Summary of Conclusions 


“TT HAS been suggested that 

the recovery from a business 
recession may be accelerated by 
the practice of instalment selling, 
when sales could otherwise not 
have been made. The recovery in 
the automobile business after the 
depression of 1921 is sometimes 
ascribed to this cause. The mate- 
rial at our disposal, however, does 
not permit any confident pro- 
nouncements on this topic. At all 
events, frozen credits are not 
necessarily a concomitant of in- 
stalment selling.” 

For a summary of the practical 
conclusions (as distinguished from 
the theoretical) the following par- 
agraphs may be quoted from the 
second volume. 

“In the first place, it must be 
noted that the experience here 
discussed is that of one of the 
most conservative finance com- 
panies, dealing in the cream of in- 
stalment paper which requires the 
endorsement of the dealer making 
the sale. Even under these condi- 
tions, indications are that those 
evils of instalment selling that 
lead to dissatisfaction, delinquen- 
cies, repossessions and losses are 
in a large measure due to factors 
which, at least theoretically, may 
be checked at the time of sale. 

“Stated in another way, it may 

(Continued on page 64) 


When the Chapman Paper Company gradually changed 
over from salary and expenses to a straight fifty-fifty 
profit-sharing plan, unprofitable men dropped out and the 
good salesmen on the force increased their earnings. 


| A Plan That Automatically Weeds 
Out the Weak Sisters 


HE T. P. Chapman 

Paper Company, 

St. Louis, Missouri, 

has not found it 
necessary to dismiss a sales- 
man in four years, although 
several have left the sales 
force of the company during 
that time who did not fit in 
with the organization. The 
company has an automatic 
firing device in the form of a 
profit-sharing system for 
salesmen. 

It has other advantages 
besides pushing unprofitable 
salesmen out of the way; as, 
for example, it assures the 
company a net profit from 
the sales effort of each man 
on the force, every month, 
granting he has remained 
with the company for as 
long as three months. 


Men Loath to Change 


Back in 1922 T. P. Chap- 
man, head of the company, 
concluded that several of the 
men on his sales force would 
be more profitable to the 
company if they were off the list. 
He concluded that under his for- 
mal straight salary and expense 
arrangement, good men were be- 
ing held back and were not mak- 
ing as much money for them- 
selves as they really earned, and 
poor men were drawing more 
than they were earning. 

He studied the various profit- 
sharing plans of salesmen’s com- 
pensation then in force and even- 
tually worked out a plan of his 
own. The next several months 
he spent selling the plan to the 
men, most of whom were per- 


By Rue, McDanieL 


“The man who opposed this plan the 

most vehemently is now one of its most 

staunch supporters, for now his earn- 

ings are practically twice what they 
were before we switched.” 


fectly satisfied to continue under 
the old straight salary plan. 

The company worked out a cost 
system so that it was possible to 
determine the approximate cost of 
selling the various lines of mer- 
chandise carried by the firm. 
Then, by adding to the original 
cost of the merchandise the cost 
of storing, insurance, transporta- 
tion and selling, as well as other 
smaller overhead items, it was 
possible to arrive at a more or less 
fixed cost of goods delivered to 
the customer’s store. By sub- 
tracting this fixed cost from the 
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selling price of the merchan- 
dise, the company arrived at 
an approximate net profit 
made from the sale of each 
order or item. The profit- 
sharing plan revolved around 
the division of this net profit 
between salesmen and the 
house. 

As the average salesman 
was loath to switch from a 
certain salary to a more or 
less doubtful profit, the com- 
pany found it necessary to 
go considerably further than 
half way to prove the sound- 
ness of the plan, for it did 
not care to disrupt its sales 
organization for the sake of 
a new compensation plan. 


The New Plan Basis 


The net profits from all 
sales were to be divided 
equally between the com- 
pany and the salesmen, but 
as a special inducement to 
get the men started with the 
new plan with the proper 
enthusiasm, the company 
guaranteed them a profit for 
the first three months under the 
new plan, equal to the salary they 
drew the three months before. 
Obviously the men had nothing 
to lose, so far as the first three 
months were concerned. But their 
profit earnings were to be figured 
against the salary drawn to see 
whether or not they really earned 
the money they drew, considering 
the net profits on a fifty-fifty basis. 
It was understood that regard- 
less of how much net profit a man 
actually earned, he would draw no 
more than the amount of his guar- 
anteed salary. 
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After three months on this 
basis, the salary guarantee was 
automatically concluded and the 
men were paid 75 per cent of their 
net profits, up to an amount equal 
to the salary they had drawn pre- 
viously. They could not exceed 
that figure during these three 
months. 

Then at the end of six months 
the men’s share of the net profits 
dropped to 60 per cent, without 
salary guarantee, and with the 
limitation as attached to the pre- 
vious periods. At the end of this 
three months’ period, the share of 
the profits for the salesmen 
dropped to 50 per cent. But at 
this point the limitations as to 
how much a man could draw were 
automatically off. Regardless of 
how much a man earned, he got 
half of it. Thus it took nine 
months for the company to work 
down to the plan as it was out- 
lined to function. That is the 
basis by which the firm pays its 
men today. 

As time progressed it shook out 
salesmen who were not produc- 
ing, because as a man saw his 


100 per cent of their earnings dur- 
ing the first three months to make 
the salary they draw; and there- 
after they gradually scale down to 
the 50 per cent plan on which the 
old men work, 

“The big advantage in the plan 
is that we do not have to spend 
so much money on a man before 
learning whether or not he is go- 
ing to be a profit to us,” says Mr. 
Chapman. “Obviously, since each 
man is on a profit-sharing basis, 
we keep a close check on the net 
profits produced by each man. 
When we hire a new man and his 
first three months show that he 
hasnot earned net profits sufficient 
to pay the salary we guarantee 
him, he is going to quit of his 
own accord. He realizes that he 
cannot possibly make a living on 
75 per cent of his net earnings 
the next three months, or on 60 
per cent the following three 
months, if he could not earn a 
sum equal to his salary when we 
allowed him 100 per cent of his 
net profits. It does not cost so 
much to keep a man three or four 
months ata loss. It is the carry- 


Are your good salesmen being deprived of their full 
earnings because they must carry the burden of the 


unproductive men on the force? 


The company 


whose experience is described in this article solved 
this problem by a gradual change in the compensa- 
tion arrangement through which earnings were 
based on a fifty-fifty division of the net profit made 
by each salesman, between himself and the house. 


‘ 


earnings drop below his former 
salary, he realized that he would 
be making only a shadow of his 
former wages when the plan final- 
ly got down to a fifty-fifty ba- 
sis. As it automatically dropped 
out men who were not earning 
net profits for the company, it 
showed the bigger producers the 
possibilities of the plan. Thus by 
the time the nine months’ period 
was over, all who still remained 
were thoroughly sold on the plan. 

That is the same procedure by 
which the company hires new 
salesmen. They start out on a 
guaranteed salary and are allowed 


ing of him a year or two without 
profit that makes it hard. Under 
this plan, if a man does not make 
a profit for us after the first three 
months, he does not make a profit 
sufficient to support himself and 
family and he automatically drops 
out. 

“On the other hand, the man 
who opposed this plan strongest 
when we decided to adopt it was 
our highest-paid salesman. His 
earnings are today practically 
twice as much as they were when 
we switched, and obviously he is 
the biggest booster we have for 
the plan. It enables a really good 


salesman to make more money for 
himself than we could afford to 
pay him; because under the salary 
plan, it is obvious that the better 
salesmen must, in a manner, help 
to carry the poor ones. In other 
words, no manufacturer or jobber 
can afford to pay his best sales- 
man every cent he is worth if he 
carries two or three men who are 
not earning the money they draw. 
We find that the profit-sharing 
plan we use goes a long way to- 
ward giving each man just what 
he earns.” 


“Raising” a Sales Force 


N ADVERSE feature of the 
plan, Mr. Chapman points 
out, is that it is virtually impossi- 
ble to hire an outsider and make 
him succeed on the sales force. Ap- 
parently it requires the average 
experienced salesman too long to 
adjust himself to the firm and 
merchandise; or at least, some- 
thing holds him back. For no 
outsider has as yet been able to 
earn enough money to pay him- 
self a living wage after he has 
gone beyond the initial three 
months’ period during which his 
salary was guaranteed. 

To overcome this obstacle the 
company “raises” its own sales- 
men. ‘That is, it promotes men 
from the office and stock room, 
step by step, until they are given 
part-time selling in the city. From 
there they are given full time city 
jobs, and by raising them grad- 
ually into the ranks of salesmen, 
the youngsters make good. 

Out of their 50 per cent of the 
net profits the salesmen pay their 
own expenses, with the exception 
of railroad fare or its equivalent. 
That the company pays. If aman 
wishes to use his own automobile 
rather than travel by train he may 
do so, and the firm will pay him 
an equivalent of the railroad fare 
between points he covers by car. 
The salesman pays all the cost of 
upkeep and operation of the au- 
tomobile. 


The annual meeting of the Ar- 
tistic Lighting Equipment Asso- 
ciation will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on January 25 to 28, inclus- 
ive. Officers will be elected at 
the meeting to serve for the ensu- 
ing year. 
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A News Magazine 
of 
High Quality Appeal 


MONG the contributors during 1927 to The New 
York Times Magazine have been: 


H. G. WELLS SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE SIR ARTHUR KEITH 
RAYMOND RECOULY BERTRAND M. RUSSELL 
ELIE FAURE G. BERNARD SHAW 

EMIL LUDWIG ALES HRDLICKA 
ALEXANDER KERENSKY WILLIAM E. BARTON 
GILBERT K. CHESTERTON CAPT. JOHN M. THOMASON 
P. W. WILSON HARRY A. FRANCK 

ANNE O’HARE McCORMICK GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM 
COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING- R. L. DUFFUS 

PAUL WHITEMAN MARTIN JOHNSON 

OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD WILLIAM BEEBE 

SIR OLIVER LODGE GEORGE M. DYOTT 


These writers indicate the quality of The Times Magazine 
—edited for intelligent, discriminating men and women. . . 


The Magazine readers are responsive to high grade ad- 


vertising. e e 6 * e ® e e 2 e e eo _ * 


Announcements may be made particularly attractive 
through the rotogravure process by which the magazine is 
a ee eo 


Advertising rate Closing date 12 
$1.30 an agate “T 2 ™ f Z ; - days in advance. 
line. Net paid 4 4 or wes Advertisements 
sale 700,000 y ¥ subject to The 


copies Times censorship 


Even when the trees were bare and the surroundings bleak, Homeland service men through 
their canvass got prospects — sometimes the whole family —to look at homes in the country. 


Who Said Suburban Lots Can’t Be 
Sold in Winter? 


HOT turkey canvassing 
system is chiefly respon- 
sible for the salutary 
change in results ob- 

tained by the Homeland Com- 
pany, a New York real estate firm, 
in winter selling. A radical change 
in selling policy from trying to 
interest prospects in land-for-the- 
land’s sake to interesting them in 
land-for-the-home’s sake, is main- 
ly responsible for the change. 
Both the hot turkey canvass and 
the new selling policy are inex- 
tricably woven together, hence 
they were put into operation 
jointly. 

The Homeland Company, with 
ten home communities under de- 
velopment in Westchester Coun- 
ty, a choice residential section 
adjoining New York City on the 
north, realized that something 


By Howard McLELLan 


had to be done to overcome sales 
resistance in the winter time, 
when their property was under a 
blanket of snow, and when pros- 
pects for land or homes preferred 
to remain in their warm apart- 
ments rather than expose them- 
selves to the elements on a land- 
or home-hunting expedition, in 
the more or less open sections of 
the suburbs. 

Also their efficient and experi- 
enced salesmen dropped out of 
the organization when the first 
harbingers of cold weather ar- 
rived, leaving the company to go 
through five months of the year 
with a skeletonized sales force 
and in many cases, with no sales 
force at all. 

These conditions prevailed 
every winter, although a million 
prospects made up the potential 
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market of New York. So when 
Charles C. Mullaly, president of 
the Homeland Company, outlined 
his canvass plan to the sales 
force, it was met witl® rumblings 
of opposition. Real estate sales- 
men did not like to canvass. They 
preferred to get their leads from 
newspaper advertising or to pick 
up prospects on the properties. 
They looked upon canvassing as 
an inferior job involving a consid- 
erable amount of wasted effort 
and many rebuffs. 

As the plan gradually unfolded 
and a service system was inau- 
gurated, the salesmen’s opposi- 
tion abated. Mr. Mullaly ex- 
plained that a letter would pre- 
cede each salesman’s canvass and 
he also told his force that the 
title, “real estate salesman,” was 
to be discarded. Thereafter all 
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Cities 
in L Day 


A New Britain, Connecticut, 
car dealer is said to sell more 
automobiles per capita, of a certain 
high-priced make, than any 
other subdealer in the world. In 
clearing his floor of trade-ins, he 
uses Long Distance almost ex- 
clusively. Not long ago he made 
ten calls in one day to dealers in 
other cities. These calls sold two 
cars in Boston. Two in Worcester. 
“I CONSIDER THE TELEPHONE, Says this Three in New York. Two in 
automobile man, “the most valuable Philadel phia. Cash transactions, 


and most economical sales asset Lhave.” $y 7,000—telephone char ges, $1 9.5 oO! 
Almost any business house has 

many kinds of work that the long dis- as in a personal interview. And with 
tance lines can do. Buying or selling heavy savings in time and traveling 
in a distant city without leaving one’s expense. 

office. Making important appointments. What distant person or firm would 
Getting ot giving rush information, it be an advantage to talk with, now? 
specifications or prices. All business de- You'll be surprised how little it will 
tails can be discussed by telephone, just cost. . . . . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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salesmen would be service men 
and all property managers would 
be called division service man- 
agers, The name real estate sales- 
man, implied merely a selling 
agent. The operation of selling 
homes involved a service to the 
prospective home-owner, while 
the selling of land involved no 
such service. 


School for Service Staff 


T WOULD beareal service, the 
president of the company told 
his service force. Few people in- 
terested in getting homes of their 
own were well or wisely informed 
on the various steps necessary to 
get those homes. A service man 
could be of real help in keeping 
them from the pitfalls encoun- 
tered by many home-owners and 
furthermore prospective home- 
owners in the winter time were 
not interested in bare land. In 
the first place, it looked uninvit- 
ing in the winter time and in the 
second place they were mainly in- 
terested in moving into a new 
home and not in buying land for 
investment or speculative pur- 
poses. 

The service staff, re-organized, 
was put through a special school 
of home building in which every 
operation from selecting the home 
site, to building and financing the 
home, was covered. 

Division service managers were 
then assigned to districts within 
the city where apartment houses 
predominated. They toured their 
respective districts and picked out 
the apartment homes where it 
was thought likely the best quali- 
fied prospects lived. Names were 
taken from the mail boxes in lob- 
bies. This step eliminated the 
usual waste encountered in using 
mailing lists and, furthermore, 
since division managers them- 
selves got the names from the 
mail boxes they were actively par- 
ticipating in the canvass. 

A list of the names was turned 
into the home planning division 
of the company and the day fol- 
lowing individually typed letters 
went forward to every name. The 
contents of the letter was impor- 
tant. It aimed to get away from 
all talk about lot buying and real 
estate investment, and this is how 
it was done: 


My dear Mr. and Mrs. Jones: 


The desire to own a home comes to each 
of us at some time. 

This may be the moment when you are 
questioning, how, where and when it can 
be accomplished. 

Lack of understanding of the first steps 
toward home ownership has kept more 
families from owning one than any other 
cause, 

A knowledge of the methods of The 
Homeland Company, which was formed to 
promote home ownership and aid in these 
first steps, is valuable though it may 
never be taken advantage of. These meth- 
ods have served many hundreds of people. 
They might be of interest to you. 

As an introduction we are enclosing a 
copy of The Homelander (a newsy quar- 
terly about activities in Homeland com- 
munities) which, we hope, will be of 
interest. 


We will regard it as a privilege to 
direct that one of our service staff call 
with a portfolio of photographs, charts 
and other informative material relative to 
home designing and financing for your 
inspection. 

Plan NOW to Own a HOME some day. 

Respectfully yours, 
Home Planning Division. 

The prospect to whom this was 
sent was not asked to write in 
for literature or further informa- 
tion but the following day the 
service man appeared with his 
portfolio and found prospects 
ready for him. The portfolio of 
photographs of homes the com- 
pany had built invited the pros- 
pects’ attention. Most people en- 
joy looking at such photographs. 
The home owning instinct is a 
natural one. 


Making Appointments 


HEN prospects showed 

deeper interest in the home 
owning project, the service man 
made an effort for them to see the 
property. If the weather was bad 
or other circumstaiices intervened 
to prevent such a trip, an appoint- 
ment with a division service man- 
ager, authorized to talk price and 
contract details, was sought. The 
service man did not wait to ar- 
range the appointment when he 
got back to his headquarters. If 
there was a phone in the pros- 
pect’s apartment he immediately 
called the appointment clerk in 
the Home Planning Division at 
headquarters and, in the presence 
of the prospect and with his or 
her sanction, obligated the latter 
to an appointment. A card reached 
the prospect the next day con- 
firming the appointment. This 
step reduced the number of un- 
kept appointments which was for- 
merly one of the great sources of 


disappointment to the salesmen. 

A call from the division sales 
manager invested the contact 
with the real importance it de- 
served and convinced the prospect 
that he was not up against an old 
fashioned real estate agent trying 
to sell him just a lot. In the large 
majority of cases, these confer- 
ences ended with the prospect . 
driving out to see a home site 
with the division service manager, 
in his car. 


Holding Prospects’ Interest 


T DID not become an Aladdin’s 
lamp proposition. Not every 
prospect bought when he saw 
the property and the other homes 
the company had built, and heard 
the complete story of the home 
building and financing operation. 
Indeed only a small percentage of 
those who made these winter trips 
to Homeland properties were 
“closed” then and there, but they 
tucked away in their memories a 
fond regard for the company, its 
aims and its service men. 

On the other hand enough sales 
were closed during the first win- 
ter the plan was tried to prove its 
efficiency and bring in commis- 
sions to men who had believed 
that such income was impossible 
in the real estate business in the 
winter. And what of those who 
were not sold as the immediate 
result of the canvass? At least 
40 per cent of them visited the 
properties with the advent of 
good weather. The Homeland 
Company began to feel the cumu- 
lative effects of the winter can- 
vass early in April — much earlier 
than the volume of sales usually 
started upward. Seventy-five per 
cent of the pre-spring sales were 
traced to hot turkey canvasses. 
Sales from this source continued 
all through the spring and sum- 
mer, thus paying the service men 
for their winter effort. And these 
hot turkey sales were not hard to 
close — the prospects were pretty 
well sold by the canvass and had 
taken all winter to think it over. 
Some, of course, had to be can- 
vassed a second and third time 
but the primary resistance had 
been broken down; the subse- 
quent canvasses took but little of 
the service man’s time and did 
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: | Oklahoma is a Good‘Iest Market 


With a wide diversity of agricultural products, an aver- 
age annual farm income $509 greater than the average 
for the United States, with a single farm paper which 
completely covers this prosperous market at a single cost 
. . . Oklahoma offers a unique position as a test market 
for those manufacturers who sell to the farmer. 


Three-fourths of Oklahoma’s total crop acreage is divided 
among three staple major crops instead of one. Dairy 
products for 1927 are valued at $60,000,000; poultry prod- 
ucts are worth $35,000,000; livestock amounts to 
| $100,000,000. 


It is easily seen, then, that Oklahoma farmers are pros- 
perous. They can be reached by Oklahoma’s only farm 
paper at one low cost. Try out your product before its 
178,428 subscribers in 1928. 


Carl Williams G: OKLAHOMA Ralph Miller 


Editor paRHER SIGH), adv. Mor 
Oklahoma City 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


A letter to the editor from W. E. Pratt, sales manager, 
The Duriron Company, Dayton, Ohio, suggests the pat- 
terning of a proposed bureau for the dissemination of 
sales information, after the plan of credit clearing houses. 


Shall We Exchange Reports on the 
Men Who Buy and Sell? 


AS a nation-wide clear- 

ing house, similar to a 

credit clearing house, 

ever been tried or con- 
sidered for salesmen, sales man- 
agers, purchasing agents, engineers 
and all others who contact sales- 
men in the regular course of 
business? 

How much pleasanter would be 
the business of selling if salesmen 
could always interview courteous 
buyers! And by buyers I include 
the men in the factories and engi- 
neering departments who talk to 
salesmen and issue requisitions, as 
well as the purchasing depart- 
' ments. Furthermore, it is apparent 
that the courteous and intelligent 
“buyer” is able to get much more 
help and assistance from the 
trained salesmen on his particular 
factory problem. A good salesman 
is a better salesman if, in a friend- 
ly interview, he fails to make a 
sale but feels that his proposition 
has been given a fair and impar- 
tial hearing. 


Reciprocity in Business 


HE officials of any firm want 
their nfen, who make con- 
tacts with salesmen, to treat the 
salesmen with every courtesy, and 
they want these men, who must 
interview salesmen, to have the 
necessary knowledge of their own 
factory problems to judge accu- 
rately the economy of applying 
the salesmen’s products to their 
condition. This same management 
wants their own salesmen to get 
this sort of treatment from their 
neighbor manufacturers who hap- 
pen to make products used in their 
own processes of manufacturing. 
Is there any method in use 
whereby the management may 
learn of the treatment their em- 
ployees are giving to callers and 


how efficient these employees are 
in “sizing up” the proposition pre- 
sented to them daily by well paid 
men from the sales department of 
their neighbor manufacturers? 
Why could not SALEs MANAGE- 
MENT act as a clearing house for 
such confidential information to 
the benefit of the manufacturer 
in both his “buying” and selling 
departments? For instance, a sales 
manager learns through his own 
department of particularly good 
men in other firms who have all 
the desired qualities of a buyer, 
be he purchasing agent, engineer 
or superintendent. At the same 
time he learns of certain men his 
salesmen have to meet who make 
life miserable for them and spoil 
their effectiveness for the next call. 


A Pooling of Reports 


UPPOSE this sales manager 
could send this sort of infor- 
mation to a clearing house along 
with hundreds of others. Eventu- 
ally it would show on the clearing 
house records that Blank & Com- 
pany of Cleveland had an engi- 
neer who was particularly suited 
for interviewing sales engineers 
and made an excellent impression 
on a very large number of sales- 
men. Would Blank & Company 
not appreciate a line from the 
clearing house that this engineer 
was making such a fine impres- 
sion so they could consider giving 
him a wider opportunity in inter- 
viewing more men; perhaps even 
in the purchasing department? 
On the other hand, the clearing 
house might get avery large num- 
ber of adverse reports on a cer- 
tain interviewer connected with 
the John Doe Steel Company of 
Chicago. This information, given 
to the management of the steel 
company, might lead to placing 
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this particular individual in a po- 
sition more suited to his ability 
and personality. 

From the standpoint of my own 
position as sales manager, the 
information the clearing house 
could give me on our own sales- 
men, based on reports by a large 
number of our own customers’ 
“buyers” would prove invaluable. 
We sales managers should know 
enough of our own men to judge 
what kind of impression they 
make on our customers, but few 
of us know as much as we think 
we do. We have one salesman who 
is pretty thoroughly disliked by 
most of the management here in 
the home office. The dislike is 
based on frequent kicks he sends. 
in on shipments, engineering, sal- 
ary, etc. However, a personal in- 
vestigation with some of our cus- 
tomers in his territory shows that 
he is extremely well liked, and is 
capable of representing us in a 
highly technical field. 


Asks Suggestions 


F course, the clearing house 
should not get reports on men 
except when such men made a 
particularly good or bad impres- 
sion. This would not cause the 
clearing house records to be clut- 
tered up with useless information 
on the thousands of average men. 
It is only the real good ones the 
management wants to hear about, 
so they can make use of their 
special ability in their own organ- 
ization, and the real bad ones, so 
they can eliminate those factors 
that are a clog to the best busi- 
ness of which their organization 
is capable. 

Again I ask if anything like 
this scheme has been attempted, 
and if not, what are your ideas on 
the practicability of its operation? 
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The twelfth of a series of articles, presenting data on 
the distribution of shoes, drugs, household and furniture 
products, clothing and dry goods, in Hutchinson, Kansas 


Dartnell Check-up on Distribution 
of Advertised Products 


RUG products are the 
leaders for the best dis- 
tribution of any of the 
other groups of prod- 

ucts in Hutchinson, as has been 
true in all of the other cities pre- 
viously reported. 

Ninety-one products were 
checked in thirteen stores selling 
drug products exclusively. The 
list was also checked in the two 
leading department stores, but 
these results are omitted as their 
stocks consist mainly of cosmet- 
ics and dentifrices. No nationally- 
known chain drug store organiza- 
tion is represented in the city. One 
of the stores is a unit of a chain 
of four stores located in the cen- 
tral part of the state. Three stores 
are owned and operated by the 
same man and two others are 
under one management. 


The Price Situation 


This group of stores is one of 
the best the city has. As a group, 
they are all good sized and carry 
complete stocks of merchandise. 
Ten of the thirteen stores had 
soda fountains. The windows in 
these stores are all well trimmed 
with manufacturers’ displays. In- 
teriors are equally well kept. The 
only price cutting among them is 
done by the organization having 
three other stores outside of the 
one in Hutchinson, and this is 
done on the Owl line of products. 
Nationally-known lines are uni- 
form in price in all of the stores. 

The Rexall store is probably 
the best drug store in the city. 
It comes nearer to being the type 
of store operated by the chains in 
the larger cities. Many other lines 
are sold such as clocks, small elec- 
trical appliances and fixtures, and 
novelties. It has a good fountain 
business. 

These stores do not advertise 
to any great extent or with any 


regularity in the local newspaper. 
Only three of them said that they 
advertised quite regularly, six of 
them advertise a little and four of 
them do none at all. The greatest 
part of their buying is done in 
Kansas City, with the remainder 
spread over several markets. All 
of them reported that they re- 
ceived most of their goods from 
Kansas City, eight reported that 
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73.3 per cent, and when the drug 
stores were considered alone, the 
figure was raised to 77.3 per cent. 
The average number of the prod- 
ucts sold in all of the stores was 
66.7 and 70.4 when the drug 
stores were considered alone. 
Over one-half of the products 
checked had 100 per cent distribu- 
tion in the thirteen drug stores. 
Twenty-five of them were also 
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A complete stock of merchandise is carried in the Rorabaugh-Wiley 
department store, the largest store analyzed in this investigation. 


a part of their stock came from 
Wichita, two receive some from 
Atchison, two from St. Louis 
and two from Chicago. The prob- 
ability is that they all receive 
part of their stocks from these 
markets at some time and they 
may be said to be the principal 
wholesale drug markets for 
Hutchinson. 

The percentage of distribution 
figure for the ninety-one products 
checked in all of the stores was 


[49] 


sold by the two department 
stores. If the investigator had 
wanted to make a purchase of all 
of the products on the list, there 
were only six which he would not 
have been able to buy in the 
Hutchinson drug stores: Chipso, 
Duz soap products, Exceptional 
fountain pens, Elizabeth Arden 
cosmetics, La France soap pow- 
ders and Montag’s stationery. 
One of the department stores car- 
ried Elizabeth Arden cosmetics 
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Distribution of Ninety-One Nationally Advertised 
Drug Products in Hutchinson, Kansas 


Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (13 Stores) 
Astringosol oe 84.6 
Barbasol 100.0 
Belle Mode Shoe Cleamer......cccccccccccccscsne 7.7 
Blue Jay 100.0 
Boncilla 100.0 
Carbola rey 
Cheramy Perfumes 0.00.00... ccc 53.8 
Chipso 0 
Cinderella Shoe Dressings 61.5 
Colgate’s 100.0 
Conklin Pens .................. 88.5 
Cutex 100.0 
Deodo 76.9 
Dr. West’s Tooth Brushes... 100.0 
Dona Castile Soap 53.8 
Duz Soap Preoducts...cc.c.ccccccccscsosscccssecssscsessereee 0 
Eatmors 23.1 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Stationery............. 53.8 
Elizabeth Arden Cosmetics... _ 0 
Energine 100.0 
Ever-Ready Blades and Razorz................ 100.0 
Exceptional Fountain Peng.......................... 0 
Flit _ . 100.0 
Fly Tox 76.9 
Forhan’s Tooth Paste... 100.0 
Gainsborough Powder Puffs... .. 100.0 
Glover’s Combination Scalp Treat... 84.6 
Glover’s Dog Medicine 84.6 
Helena Rubenstein Cosmetics... 1.7 
Houbigant Cosmetics .. 8.5 
Ipana Tooth Paste... 0.0 


Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (13 Stores) 
Jergens’ Lotion 100.0 
Johnston’s Chocolates. ................. 38.5 
J & J Red Cross Products..... 100.0 
Kleenex 92.3 
Kodaks 100.0 
Kotex 100.0 
Law France Soap Powder ieeececc.ccccccssscsscsssseesseee 0 
Larvex 100.0 
DS ee eee eee TROT et 100.0 
Lux 100.0 
Lysol sssenaeced GO 
May Breath 92.3 
ES USE CC ae ce a ee 92.3 
Mello Glo Face Powe r......cccccccccccssssssscssssssssee 69.2 
Mennen’s Powders 100.0 
(ESSELTE ESOC Eel ener ee rere o We Serie ae Ae 100.0 
Montag’s Stationery 0 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo............. 100.0 
Mum 100.0 
Murine 100.0 
Nujol 100.0 
NINN sss ccc utcarmnssccecsbe ee 100.0 
Orphos Tooth Paste. ccccccccccsccssnnae 15.4 
Ovaltine 100.0 
NN NNN cscs ct sesesanascsesscce sashes 53.8 
Packer’s Shampoo 100.0 
Packer’s Tar Soaps 100.0 
Palmolive Shaving Creantee..........ccccccco . 100.0 
ER eae ae aE 76.9 
Pebeco 100.0 
Pepsodent 100.0 


and Montag’s stationery. The 
three soap products are common- 
ly sold in grocery stores and 
could have been purchased in one 
of them. 

The figures which accompany 
this article are for the exclusive 
drug stores. 


Furniture Products 


In the first article of the Hutch- 
inson group, the furniture stores 
were mentioned as being probably 
the best group of stores in the 
city. Eleven stores were checked 
for this group of products. Of 
these, one is a store in a chain of 
five located throughout Kansas 
and three of them are operated 
under the same local manage- 
ment. This dealer kept each of 
his three stores stocked for a dif- 
ferent class of trade. The chain 
store is one of the best in the city 
as it carries a complete line of 
quality merchandise, has a large 
store space and the stock is at- 
tractively displayed both on the 
floor and in the windows. The 
two department stores mentioned 
before are included in this tabula- 
tion. These did not have com- 
plete furniture departments, as 
their stock consisted mainly of 
rugs and draperies and some of 
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the smaller items on the list, such 
aS carpet sweepers and polishing 
wax. 

The furniture handled by these 
stores, as a general rule, is the 
cheaper grade selling at a low 
price so it will appeal to the 
farmer and be within his financial 
reach. A great amount of second- 
hand furniture is bought and sold 
in Hutchinson, as the customers 
of many of the stores demand it. 
The investigator considered six of 
these stores good, as they carried 
a better class of merchandise and 
were well kept and _ trimmed. 
With one exception, all of them 
advertise quite regularly in the 
local newspaper. Two do some 
outdoor advertising with the ad- 
vertisements furnished by the 
manufacturer of the advertised 
product. The local chain organi- 
zation has wooden benches dis- 
tributed about the city with its 
name printed on them —an ad- 
vertising scheme popular in every 
farming center. 

Congoleum rugs was the only 
product on the list that reached a 
distribution of 100 per cent in 
these stores. Armstrong’s lino- 
leums and Kirsch curtain rods 
were sold in ten of the eleven 
stores and Simmons beds were 


Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (13 Stores) 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia... .. 100.0 
Pinaud’s Eau de Quimine... ccc 100.0 
Planters Peanuts 46.2 
Pompeian Massage Cream.....cccccccccsecue 100.0 
Pond’s Extracts 100.0 
Princess Pat Cosmetics 100.0 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes............... 100.0 
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Putnam Dyes 100.0 
Pyralin Toiletware 53.8 
Raquel Cosmetics 38.5 
Resinol Soap 100.0 
Rit Dyes 100.0 
Sani-Flush 100.0 
Sheaffer Pens 61.5 
Schick Repeating Razor... ecco 69,2 = 
Squibb’s Products 100.0 = 
Stacomb 100.0 
Stanley Super Vac 30.8 
Tangee Lipsticks 69.2 
Taroleum Shampoo 92.3 
3 in 1 Oil 100.0 
Thompson’s Malted Milk 38.5 
20-Mule Team Borax 92.3 
Unguentine 100.0 
Vaseline 100.0 
Wahl Pens, Pencils 84.6 = 
Waterman Pens 15.4 = 
Woodbury’s Soap 100.0 = 
Zonite 100.0 = 
Average Distribution occ 77.8 
LULLED TTSTTTTTTT EET EET 


found in nine. This would be 100 
per cent if the furniture stores 
were considered alone. The fig- 
ures accompanying this article are 
for all of the stores checked. 

Twenty-four of the sixty-one 
products checked were not repre- 
sented in any of these stores. Five 
of the products were found in one 
store and five were sold in two 
stores. This fact must be remem- 
bered when considering the dis- 
tribution of this group of prod- 
ucts. 


A Few Dealers Only 


That is, a manufacturer hav- 
ing his product in one, two or 
three of these stores out of the 
total may consider it 100 per cent 
distribution, because he does not 
want to have every little dealer 
selling his goods. Furniture prod- 
ucts are shopping goods; that is, 
the public will look around before 
making a purchase, so a manufac- 
turer knows his product will be 
well represented if he has only 
one or two dealers in a city of this 
size, 

The figures show that Harts- 
horn shades have a distribution of 
54.5 per cent, or in six of the 
eleven stores. This is supple- 


mented by the fact that four of 
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Business 
Methods are changing - 


Are you watching the signs of the times? 


By W.C. DUNLAP, Vice President in Charge of Sales 
The American Multigraph Sales Company 


Business volume in 1927 was good—no doubt of that — 
national earnings, bank deposits, many other things prove it. 


Still, some say ‘‘Profits aren’t what they used to be — orders 
are smaller and we must work harder for what we get.” 


That also is true, but not all grasp the significance of it. It 
means that we must watch sales more closely, analyze markets 
and provide for the correlation of advertising effort with the 
daily activities of salesmen in fields that offer good returns. 


The American Multigraph Sales Company saw this changing 
aspect of business two years ago and did three things: 


1. We put selling methods on a more intensive and selective basis. 


2. We concentrated direct-mail advertising and sales promotion on 
the preferred prospects of the salesmen. 


3. We developed a line of Multigraph equipment which has helped 
both ourselves and our customers to do that sort of advertising 
better and at lower cost—and with greater speed and timeliness. 


These things have given The American Multigraph Sales 
Company xot only larger volume, but also larger average 
orders and higher net profit—so we know whereof we speak. 


If you would like similar results in 1928, our experience or 
that of our customers may help you. Address your letter 
to W. C. Dunlap, 1832 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Distribution of Dry Goods and Furniture 
Products in Hutchinson, Kansas 


: Dry Goods Furniture Products 
E Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
E Distribution Distribution Distribution 
= Product (8 Stores) Product (11 Stores) Product (11 Stores) 
: ABC Fabrics 62.5 Armstrong’s LinoleuMs once 90.9 Lloyd Loom Products 63.6 
= Belding-Heminway Threads & Fab- Bassick Casters 36.4 Lorain Stoves 18.2 
: rics 87.5  Bird’s Rugs 45.5 Mohawk Rugs 27.3 
Boott Mill Towels -0 Bissell Carpet Sweepers......... .. 72.7 Nachman Spring Filled Mattresses... 36.4 
= Cannon Towels 62.5 Blue Ribbon Beds, Mattresses.. ‘ -0 Nappanee Dutch Kitchenettes. 3 0 
= Cash’s Woven Names 12.5 Bohn Refrigerators .............. i 0 Old Hickory Products. 86.4 
= Cheney Bros. Silks 12.5 Boone Kitchen Cabinets.....ccccccccccccecn .0  Ozite Rug and Carpet Cushion................ 72.7 
= Columbia Yarns 12.5 Ca-Vel Rugs 0 Perfection Stoves 63.6 = 
= Corticelli Threads and Silks 75.0 Chambers Fireless Gas Ranges.............- 0 Premier Sweepers 0 = 
2 DeLong Hooks and Eyes....... 37.5 Congoleum Rugs 100.0 Pullman Davenport BedS..ccrccecccccccsccsesseocsne 278 = 
Dolly Madison Bedspreads... 12.5 DeLuxe Bed Springs, Beds.ecccccaccscscsccneue 36.4 Rex Sanitized Upholstered Furn.......... 9.1 = 
Emmerich Pillows 25.0 Dragon Smokers 0 Rid-Jid Ironing Tables 54.5 
Everfast Wash Fabrics... eeccccccccccen 87.5 Englander Wit-Edge Springs................. 9.1 Royal Easy Chair & Davenports.............. 18.2 = 
Fleischer Yarns 37.5 Eureka Sweepers. ~eccccos:eccc 0 Royal Sweepers 0 = 
Hickory Products 62.5 Farrington Lap Tables... 0 Rustic Hickory Furniture... 0 = 
Wm. Hollins Flannel 12.5 Gold Medal Folding Furniture... 27.3 St. John’s Tables 45.5 = 
F. C. Huyeck & Sons (Blankets, Gurney Refrigerators. ......... 0 eg & Satterlee Co. : oe 0 = 
E Throws) 0 Hartshorn Shade Rollers....... 54.5 E. Shaw Furniture... 9.1 = 
E Indianhead Cloth 75.0 Hoover Sweepers 0 ects Beds 81.8 = 
= Kapock Sunfast Fabrics....cccccccccccccccmne 12.5 Hotpoint Products 0 Simplex Ironers 0 = 
Nashua Blankets 75.0 Imperial Tables 36.4 Slyker Metal Radiator Furniture......... 0 = 
Orinoka Draperies 25.0 Johnson’s Polishing WaAx....ccccccccccscnrnn 81.8 Smokador Stands 9.1 = 
: Pequot Sheets & Pillow Cases............ 50.0 Karnak Rugs 27.8 Spear & Co. Home Furniture............. 0 = 
= Quaker Draperies 37.5 Karpen Furniture 27.3 Stamore Co. Tables & Chaireg........... 0 = 
Schwarzenbach & Huber Darbrook Kiel Furniture 45.5 Sunbeam Irons eae 0 = 
= Silks 25.0 Kimlark Woven Rugs 9.1 Vuddor Porch Shades. .u.ccccccsmmscsssssssneessennesnnee 2003 = 
= Seranto Lace Co. Curtains & Drap- Kirsch Curtain Rods 90.9 Way Sagless Springs, Beds, Mat- = 
E eries 50.0 Kitchen Maid Kitchen Cabinets.............. 0 Tc SESE ORRE I pe REL MN SON eo eo eet 18.2 = 
: Wm. Skinner Silks. 25.0 Klearflax Linen Rugs -0 White Electric Sewing Machineez.......... 0 = 
= L. O. Thompson Silks 12.5 Kroehler Furniture 72.7 = 
: Veltex Washcloths 12.5 Landstrom Furniture . 18.2 
= Lane Cedar Chests 36.4 2 Sas. - 
Average Distribution 00... 880d Leonard Refrigerators -..cccccccccccccccccnnnne 18.2 Average Distribution ..........cccccecne 25.5 
these six have only the shade roll- | group, the women’s clothing stores is considered more important 


ers and not the shades. 

Sixty-one products were checked 
in this group. The percentage of 
distribution figure was 25.5 per 
cent and the average number of 
the products handled by each of 
the stores was 15.5. 


Clothing — Men’s and Women’s 


Clothing products, like furni- 


ture, are usually sold on the ex- 
clusive agency basis, especially 
the larger' wearing apparel. 


Eleven of the twenty-seven wo- 
men’s clothing products were sold 
in only one store, and ten of the 
thirty-four men’s clothing prod- 
ucts were handled by one store. 
Among these products were Co- 
Ed dresses, Kickernick under- 
dress, Modart corsets, Simon mil- 
linery, Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
suits, Knox hats, Louis Meyers 
gloves and Society Brand clothes. 

The women’s clothing products 
were checked in twelve stores and 
the men’s in nineteen. In addi- 
tion, there were two _ stores 
checked which did not show in 
the results as they carried none of 
the products on the list. As a 


are better than the men’s, having 
better stocks, better windows, 
higher quality goods and are 
more attractive in appearance. 

Of the nineteen stores checked, 
the investigator classed only five 
as good and one of these is the 
largest department store in the 
city. The other stores are small- 
er, carry a cheaper line of mer- 
chandise and are the “bankrupt 
sale” type. These stores are for 
the farmers and show the influ- 
ence of the market more than do 
any of the others. There are 
cheaper stores among those sell- 
ing women’s clothing, but they 
make more of an attempt to dis- 
play their merchandise in an at- 
tractive manner, without featur- 
ing cut prices, than the men’s 
stores do. 

Four of the women’s 
stores 
of the 


clothing 
are chain stores and three 
men’s stores are chains. 
Here, as in the other cities al- 
ready discussed, the tendency 
among the women’s clothing 
stores is to sell unbranded mer- 
chandise as much as possible. The 
name and reputation of the store 


than the fact that it is known to 
handle the ABC line of clothing. 

The percentage of distribution 
for the twenty-seven products 
checked in the women’s stores 
was 11.4. The average number of 
the products handled among these 
stores was 3.1. The percentage of 
distribution among the nineteen 
men’s clothing stores was 14.1, 
and the average number of the 
thirty-four products sold by them 
was 4.8. 


Shoes, Shoe Findings, Etc. 


Sixteen stores were checked for 
the list of shoe products. Of this 
number, two are _ nationally- 
known chain shoe stores and 
three are units in chains known 
locally. As a whole these stores 
are all good, carry good stocks 
and are well kept with the stock 
neatly arranged on shelves and 
displayed in the windows. They 


are not shoe stores exclusively, 
however, as some of them carried 
clothing, a general line of dry 
goods and clothing, or were shoe 
departments in a department 
Only six of the stores 


store. 
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What woman will 
ignore the persua- 
sivesalestalk embod- 
ied in photographs 


Customers want to 
know exactly how it 
appears—and pho- 
tographs show them 
in the most appeal- | © 


Specialties of all 

inds can best be 
shown to the pros- 
pect mith attractive 
truth-telling photo- 
graphs. 


The successful salesman 
relies on photographs to 
put over his selling mes- 
Sage most convincingly. 


Cc ell the Stay-at-Home Shopper 


.... Ulustrate with Photographs 


“Use Photographs freely in your 
catalogs, direct literature and your display 
advertisements—whether you are selling 
automobiles, lingerie, table lamps or sta- 
tionery. Photographs speak a language the 
buyer understands. They dispel doubt— 
banish indecision. Where words fail, Photo- 
graphs always convince. They leave fewer 
words of copy to be written and read — 
leave fewer opportunities for misunder- 
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Distribution of Men’s Clothing and 
Shoe Products 


Men’s Clothing 


Per Cent 

Distribution 

= Product (19 Stores) 
= Allen A Hosiery. 10.5 
= Big Yank Underwear & Workclothes 10.5 
- B V D Underwear. 42.1 
= Carter Knit Underweat........ccccccccccccccnnne 10.5 
2 Clothcraft Clothing 10.5 
= Cluett Peabody Colllars..icccccccccccccnnennnnn 52.6 
= Dunlap Hats 0 
= Hart, Schaffner & Marx Suite.................. 5.3 
Headlight Overalls 10.5 
Hickok Belts, Buckles. 26.8 
Hickory Products 21.1 
Holeproof Hosiery 10.5 

= Geo. P. Ide Collars 15.8 
= Interwoven Hose 5.3 
Jack Tar Togs. 5.3 

= Jantzen Swimming Suits........... wee 
= Kaynee Blouse, Shirts, Suits... 5.8 
= Kenyon Raincoats .0 
= Knox Hats 5.3 
Louis Meyers Gloves once 5.8 

=  Monito Socks 15.8 
= Munsingwear 5.3 
2 Ocean Bathing Suits. 0 
i Oshkosh B’Gosh Overall s.cccccccccccccenene 6.8 
Palm Beach Suits 15.8 
Paris Garters 78.7 

= Sealpax 42.1 
= Signal Shirts 0 
= Society Brand Clothes. 5.3 
= Spalding Swimming Suite........................... 0 
= Taylor Tot Juvenile Products is 0 
= Travelo Swimming Suits....ccccccccccccesccn 0 
= Van Heusen Collars 42.1 
= Wilson Bros. Haberdashery.....cccccccccc-- 15.8 


Average Distribution 0.00. 14,1 
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checked were shoe stores ex- 
clusively. 

Although Endicott-Johnson do 
not have a store in Hutchinson, 
they have their shoes in a number 
of the local stores and this line 
seemed most prominent among 
the lower-priced stores. In addi- 
tion to these stores, some were 
checked but do not show as they 
did not have any of the products 
listed. The J. C. Penney store 
had a good shoe department but 
all of the stock is sold under its 
own brand. This also is true of 
the Newark shoe store. 


Shoe Distribution Low 


Fourteen of the thirty-five prod- 
ucts were represented by only 
one store in Hutchinson. This 
group of products, like clothing, 
furniture, electrical and_ radio 
products is usually sold in cities 
the size of Hutchinson on the ex- 
clusive agency basis. Keds was 
the only product to reach a distri- 
bution of 50 per cent. Cinderella 
shoe dressings and Dr. Scholl’s 
appliances were sold in five of the 
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Shoe Products 


Per Cent 
Distribution 
Product (16 Stores) 
Allen A Hosiery 6.3 
Arch Preserver Shoes 6.3 


Arch-Rest Shoes oS 
Arnold Glove Grip Shoes....ccecccccmsnsemeenen oo = 
Belle Mode Shoe Cleamers.....ccccccccsscee 0 = 
Bostonians 6.3 = 
Cantilever Shoes 0 
Cinderella Shoe Dressings. $1.8 = 
Constant Comfort Shoes 25.0 = 
Converse Rubber Sh0S.cccccccccccccceccinnnne 6.83 
Crossett_ Shoes 0 
Daniel Green Comfy Slippers... ons EO = 
Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoes......cccccccoo - 6.8 = 
Dr. Scholl’s Appliances 31.3 2 
W. L. Douglas Shoes. 6.3 = 
Durham Hosiery 12.5 = 
Educator Shoes 6.3 = 
Florsheim Shoes 6.3 
Ground Gripper Shoes 6.8 
pele i coin Ge: fc |; ec 0 
Hummingbird Hosiery ..... 6.3 
J & K Footsaver Sho0e......cccccccccccccnnnen 6.8 
Keds 50.0 
McCallum Hosiery 12.5 
Monito Socks ethan 0 
Aol NN oc steers cstsinieesicias. NE 
O'Sullivan Rubber Heel s.........:ccccccccscscsee 0 : 
Phoenix Hosiery 18.7 = 
Regal Shoes oo = 
Rollins Hosiery 6.3 = 
Selz Shoes 6.3 = 
Smith Smart Shoes 0 = 
Walkover Shoes 0 = 
Wilbur Coon Shoes 6.3 = 
Wilson Bros. Shoes 0 2 
Average Distribution oun. 8.8 
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sixteen stores, giving them each a 
distribution of 31.3 per cent. Con- 
stant Comfort shoes and Daniel 
Green Comfy slippers were found 
in,four of the sixteen stores. 

The distribution figure for these 
sixteen stores was 88 per cent 
and the average number of prod- 


-ucts handled by them was 3.1. 


Dry Goods and Notions 


No store in Hutchinson sells 
dry goods exclusively. Six are 
department stores, only two of 
which are very large, and the re- 
maining five of the stores checked 
all carried a stock of women’s 
clothing. Four of the eleven stores 
checked were chain stores. The 
J. C. Penney store is the only na- 
tionally-known chain represented. 
The Rorabaugh-Wiley store is 
the largest in the city and it may 
or may not be considered a part 
of a chain, as Mr. Rorabaugh has 
three other stores in the state and 
a local partner manages each one. 
The smaller stores stock a cheaper 
class of merchandise for the 


farmer and sell it to a large ex- 


tent on a price and mass appeal. 

The figures accompanying this 
article show the results in eight of 
the stores. Three have been left 
out of the compilation, as their 
stocks were small in comparison 
to the other lines in which they 
dealt. Corticelli threads and silks, 
Indianhead cloth and Nashua 
blankets had the greatest distri- 
bution in these stores. They 
were each sold in six of the eight 
stores. When all of the stores 
are considered, Indianhead cloth 
tops the list. F. C. Huyck & 
Sons blankets was the only prod- 
uct not sold in any of the stores. 
Boott Mill towels are included in 
this no distribution list when 
only the eight stores are con- 
sidered. 


A New Series of Articles 


The percentage of distribution 
figure when all of the stores are 
considered is 29.3, and for the 
eight stores, 33.3. The average 
number of products sold in all of 
the stores was 7.9 and for the 
group of eight stores it was 9. 

In the next issue of SALES Man- 
AGEMENT the first article of the 
Peterborough, Ontario group will 
be published. Canada affords a 
ready and accessible market for 
the American manufacturer and 
the distribution gained by various 
organizations will be shown in 
this article. 


SUT aT TUT WE 
-~Women’s Clothing 
E Per Cent 
= Distribution 
= Product (12 Stores) 
= Aller, A. Hosier yecsccsccssescssecccecsone 16.7 
= Blackshire Gowns 0 
= Bob Evans Nurses’ & Maids’ Uni- 
= forms 0 
= Carter’s Rayon Underweat....wccccocome 16.7 
= Catalina Hats 16.7 
= Charis Corsets 0 
= Co-Ed Dresses 8.3 
Dix Make Uniforms and Dresseg.............. 0 
Durham Hosiery 16.7 
Fiskhats 33.3 
= H. W. Gossard (Step-ins, Girdles)... 16.7 
= Holeproof Hosiery 0 
= Hummingbird Hosiery ...0..cccccccseccsscssseessensee 8.3 
= Kabo Corsets 8.3 
= Kickernick Underd ress. occ 8.8 
= McCallum Hosiery 8.3 
= Louis Meyers Gloves 25.0 
= Modart Corsets 8.3 
= Natures Rival Co. 8.3 
= Nazareth Underwear .....cccccccccnunenmen 8.8 
= Onyx Hosiery 25.0 
= Peggy Paige Dresses 0 
= Phoenix Hosiery 50.0 
= Rollins Hosiery 8.3 
= Simon Millinery 8.3 
= Taylor Tot Juvenile Productz................... 0 
= Warner Bros. Corsets 8.3 
= Average Distribution 0... cccccencmmen 11.4 
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Eastern Sales Office Western Sales Office 
Otis Bldg. 


Court Sq. Bldg. 


No. 2 Lafayette Street [2 [D bs 10 So. La Salle Street 
NEW YORK WO Nj & CHICAGO 
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The Clear Brilliancy of the Nation’s Business Paper 


HOWARD BOND—the Nation’s Business Paper—is nationally known for its flawless color, clearness, 
whiteness, wonderful strength and unusual printing qualities. @ The reason for the brilliant whiteness of 
Howard Bond is the chemically pure, clear, cold water used in its manufacture which is obtained from a 
vast underground lake. This lake, 74 acres in area and 200 feet deep, is beneath the land on which The How- 
ard Mills are situated and no water has ever been found that is more suitable for paper making. The pure 
quality in every sheet is evident—and constant. Every sheet is the same. Look for the HOWARD BOND 
name water-marked in every sheet. 4, Ask us to send you samples of the HOWARD BOND line, white 


and thirteen colors. @.cA request on your letterhead will bring the New Howard Bond Portfolio. 
COMPARE IT! TEAR, IT! TEST IT! AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT! 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 
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If the portrait of the founder came to life 


In long-established factories there often hangs a portrait in 
oils of the man who started the business two or three gen- 
erations ago. If such an oil painting came to life, it would 


probably fall dead again— surprised by the 
new machinery, the new equipment, the 
new way of doing things. 

Strange lights, strange black instruments 
with brown cords, everywhere. Queer 
machines in the accounting department. 
Desk drawers that when pulled leap out as 
typewriters. Doors that softly close behind 
when no hand touches them. Little black 
buttons that when pressed set fans to 
whirling or cause jumpy buzzings off 
somewhere. 

Out in the factory literally nothing is 
the same. The chances, are they are not 
making the same product. 

Machines, motors, power-dies. The orig- 


inal shoemaker wouldn’t know how to make a shoe; the 
original hatmaker couldn’t make a hat; the original baker 
couldn’t make a loaf with the bewildering equipment he 


would stumble into. 


Without printing to 


To Merchants, Manufacturers, 
Printers, and Buyers of Printing 


For years the S. D. Warren Co. has studied 
ways to make direct advertising doubly effec- 
tive. The results of this work are contained 


in a series of books on various phases of 


direct advertising. Copies of these books as 
issued may be obtained without charge from 
any paper merchant who sells Warren’ sStand- 
ard Printing Papers or by writing S 
Warren Co., 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Printing Papers 


This mark is used by many good printers to 

identify productions on Warren’s papers. These 

papers are tested for qualities required in print- 
ing, folding and binding. 


And worse still, for his pride, he probably couldn’t sell the 
product either. The very channels of his trade have changed. 
Yet all these revolutions in methods of working, of making, 


and of selling have come quickly and easily. 
Printing has made every change simple to 
understand. Printing has made every inno- 
vation known not to a few but to millions. 
Printing has kept industry so close to in- 
dustry that the very details of new machinery 
are known through the shop before it is in- 
stalled, and known in the home before it 
is seen. 

Good printing has given wings to in- 
ventions. A better way of doing anything 
is read about today, planned for tomor- 
row, bought the next day, and in use 
next week. 

Not always that fast, perhaps, but com- 
petition spurs the laggards. 


Look at the equipment of your own business. Remember 
how much of your first knowledge of it was due to good 
printing. Remember how much every business relies on good 


printing and consider whether or not you are using enough. 


explain tt, 


every new thing is a puzzle 


WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Ron 
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[better paper - better printing} 
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Facing this board as he sat at his desk, President Patterson had before him a daily 
reminder of the welcoming greetings of his sales organization.’ 


National Cash Salesmen Welcome 
President Home with Orders 


HEN President Fred- 

erick B. Patterson of 

the National Cash 

Register Company ar- 

rived home in Dayton the latter 

part of November after an ex- 

tended trip abroad, the first sight 

to catch his eye as he stepped in- 

to his office was a huge contest 

board stretching clear across one 

wall of the room. It was placed 

so that he would face it squarely 

as he sat at his desk. Above, in 

a letters, appeared this greet- 

: “Welcome Home. The Sell- 

es Forces ‘Say It with Or- 
ders!” 

Decked out in flags and stream- 
ers, with Mr. Patterson’s picture 
at the top and with thousands of 
gaily colored sales slips hanging 
from pegs fastened to it, the board 
made an impressive appearance. 
More impressive still, however, 


By ALLAN R. BARKLEY 


was the sales total for the month 
inscribed under the president’s 
picture the first of December. The 
November volume, reaching over 
$2,500,000 worth of business, rep- 
resented 9,881 individual sales, 
657 more than for the same month 
last year. Most of these sales 
were recorded on the sales slips 
bulging from spaces on the board. 

Plans for the big campaign to 
be staged in honor of Mr. Patter- 
son’s return were announced by 
C. E. Steffey, general sales man- 
ager of the company, last October. 
At that time he spread the word 
over the entire N. C. R. sales or- 
ganization that November sales 
from the United States and Can- 
ada, as well as from all foreign 
countries, would be complimen- 
tary to the president. Every or- 
der coming in during the month 
would be brought to his personal 


[57] 


attention by means of special 
slips placed on a big board facing 
his desk. 

The slips themselves were 
greetings, accompanied by orders, 
from the individual salesmen to 
Mr. Patterson. They were printed 
in blue and red on white paper, 4 
by 6 inches in size, and with the 
blue border and the red, white and 
blue American flag at one side, 
they lent a pleasing and patriotic 
air quite appropriate to the occa- 
sion. Each one of them bore, in 
addition to the salutation, “Wel- 
come Home, Mr. Patterson,” the 
message: “I take pleasure in send- 
ing you today orders totaling — 
points as part of my contribution 
to a November business which 
will be a real compliment to you.” 
The name of the salesman, his 
agency and the date were the only 
other things the card contained. 
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All of the company sales agents 
were instructed to have each 
salesman in his organization sup- 
plied with these slips, so that he 
might send one to the home office 
with every order he obtained. If 
a man took one order a day, a 
single slip was to accompany that 
order. If his total for the day was 
two or more orders, he might fill 
out one slip covering all the or- 
ders he had taken on that day. 
For those days when no orders 
were taken he did not, of course, 
send in a slip. 

Every agency in this country 
and Canada had a space on the 
board. For agencies having un- 
usually large selling organiza- 
tions, two, three or four spaces 
were allowed, as a single space 
was not large enough to hold all 
the cards received from them 
during the month. As they came 
in to the factory, each slip was 
punched and hung on the hook 
occupying the space of the par- 
ticular agency from which the or- 
der was received. 

When President Patterson got 
back at his office the board was 
‘literally plastered with orders. 
Their arrangement enabled him to 
run through the entire set of slips 
from any agency quickly. From 
the time he arrived until the last 
point was posted on December 1 
he could watch the total swell 
without moving from his chair. 
Fifteen hundred salesmen of the 
American selling force were work- 
ing to make the president’s wel- 
coming campaign a thing long to 
be remembered as _ representing 
the biggest November business in 
the history of the company. 

The November quota was 100,- 
000 points, a “point,” according to 
the N. C. R. system, representing 
$25 worth of business. The quota 
was a high one, but with a defi- 


nite goal to reach and with an | 


extraordinary incentive to help 
them do it, by the end of the 
month the men had made 101.6 
per cent of their collective quota. 

The illustration at the head of 
this article shows President Pat- 
terson’s office as it appeared be- 
fore his return. The picture was 
taken early in the month, when 
the November points had only 
reached the 16,807 mark. The 
unoccupied pegs were all filled 


long before the first of December, 
many of them almost to the point 
of overflowing. Mr. Patterson 
appreciated the “compliments” of 
the salesmen so highly that he 
kept the board before him during 
the entire following month. 
During the course of the cam- 
paign, 186 salesmen attained 
membership in the “CPC,” the 
100-Point Club composed of Na- 
tional Cash Register men who 
have reached or exceeded their 
quota for the year. Members of 


the club win an annual tour, and 
this month they will start for 
Havana again where some enjoy- 
able days were spent a year ago. 

The National Cash Register 
Company has staged many na- 
tion-wide sales campaigns before, 
but this one was distinctive, both 
in the event it honored and the 
way it was conducted. While not 
the biggest contest in its history, 
it was one of the most successful 
and most enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by the salesmen. 


Research Occupies Spotlight 
at I. A. A. Meeting 


HE background of the In- 
ternational Advertising 
Exposition, to be held in 


the new $7,500,000 Masonic Tem- 
ple recently completed in Detroit, 
in conjunction with the twenty- 
fourth International Advertising 
Association convention July 8 to 
12, will be the new program of the 
association headed by Walter 
Strong of the Chicago Daily News, 
and devoted to the establishment 
of a Bureau of Research and E:du- 
cation in Advertising. 

Also there will be a scientific 
and coordinated study of the 
value of advertising for the bene- 
fit of the public, the advertiser 
himself, the publishers and sellers 
of other media of advertising, and 
the students of advertising, to aid 
in establishing the background of 
the exposition. 

A special and prominent place 
in the exposition has been set 
aside for the research committee 
to demonstrate its work. Similar 
spaces will be devoted to the Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus of the coun- 
try to show what they are doing 
to eliminate fraud and to make 
advertising more constructive. 

A high government official con- 
nected with the business end of 
the government will open the ex- 
position, preliminary announce- 
ments say. By arrangement with 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, the message of advertising 
and this exposition will be car- 
ried to the far corners of the Con- 
tinent. 


Not only will the exposition be 
attended by the several thousand 
convention delegates, but special 
invitations to visit and study the 
exhibits will be delivered to thou- 
sands of prominent executives and 
buyers of advertising throughout 
the country, according to W. H. 
Marsh, chairman of .the exposi- 
tion committee. 

The Detroit committee urges 
the participation in this event of 
every branch of advertising in a 
full and representative way. It 
recommends three classes of dis- 
plays: 

1. Displays by individual firms. 

2. Displays by associations, 


- that their work and part in the 


advertising and marketing plan 
may be fully understood. 

3. Displays by countries, sec- 
tions of countries, cities and com- 
munities, for the purpose of giv- 
ing, by carefully compiled charts, 
figures, pictures and other me- 
diums of display, a true idea of the 
marketing importance of such sec- 
tions so that the buyer of adver- 
tising may have full appreciation 
of that district and include in his 
appreciation, a fair proportion of 
the “Advertising Dollar’ which 
he will spend. 


The officials controlling the 


convention activities are: Charles 
W. Collier, managing director; 
Paul S. Van Auken, managing 
secretary; W. H. Marsh, chair- 
man, exposition committee; and 
W. R. Ewald, vice chairman, ex- 
position committee. 
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The Improved Columbian Clasp Enve- 

lope is made of tough, strong, hard-to- 

tear paper. The clasp is malleable, doesn’t 

break off after three or four bendings. 

The metal tongues a/ways line up with 
the flap punch. 


‘THE IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP No, 90 


PAT. JAMS 7 44@ 


-PWE UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — 
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The name, Improved Columbian Clasp, 
and the size number are always printed 
on the lower flap. 


your catalog arrive? 


T the left you see a catalog that was mailed out in an envelope 
too light. 


The other envelope—at the right—cost more money— probably 
as much as three-fifths of a cent more—for each catalog sent out. 


Saving that fraction of a penny lost the profitable business that 
might have come from catalogs that arrived fit only for the waste- 
basket. 


The costliest catalog envelope you can buy is the one that fails 
to deliver its contents in good condition. 


To give your catalog the best possible protection in its journey 
through the mails, have your printer or stationer furnish you 
Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes. 


These envelopes are precisely cut and strongly made of tough, 
tear-resisting paper. They have malleable metal clasps that don’t 
break off, or pull out easily. 


Thirty-one stock sizes make it easy to get exactly what you 
want—in Improved Columbian Ciasp Envelopes, without paying 
made-to-order prices. Ask your printer or stationer—or write us. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With fourteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


Improved 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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My Impression of Mexico 


(Continued from page 24) 


from the United States on 
sale. The well known women’s 
magazines, the weeklies, the gen- 
eral magazines and even some of 
the print paper fiction magazines, 
are on sale almost everywhere. 
People — the better class of peo- 
ple, I mean — must read English. 
English is being taught in your 
schools. It occurs to me that Eng- 
lish advertising matter, from 
some standpoints at least, is a dis- 
tinct advantage. 

“Tf the advertisements are Eng- 
lish, the natural assumption is 
that the product was made in the 
United States. Now in the United 
States a French label on a per- 
fume bottle is the best sales point 
we have. Perhaps an English 
label on these products, and ad- 
vertising and display material in 
English, would be an advantage 
in Mexico for the same reason.” 


A Better Understanding 


' Mr. Benavides agreed with me, 
and quickly placed an order for a 
complete assortment of the West- 
ern Company’s products. He 
bought tooth brushes, powder 
puffs and handkerchiefs. 

Mexico, in my opinion, is bound 
to become a great and important 
customer of the United States. 
Our job as sales executives in the 
United States is to develop a bet- 
ter understanding of Mekxico’s 
problems, Mexico’s needs, and 
Mexico’s people. 

Sometimes I think the trouble 
is that the Mexicans understand 
us too well, and we understand 
them too little. Too much has 
been written about the peculiari- 
ties of the Mexican people. They 
are not as peculiar to us as we are 
to them. Really, they are a won- 
derful people. Now I am fully 
aware that we deplore the fact 
that there is a lot of graft in 
Mexico. But the Mexican people 
think it is terrible that there is so 
much graft and rottenness in the 
political atmosphere in our own 
country. 

How can we point the finger of 
shame at the authorities of Mex- 
ico when we stop to count the 


number of state governors in our 
own country who have been en- 
forced guests at state and federal 
prisons? How can we accuse the 
Mexican people of having a rot- 
ten government when our own 
Senate spends so much time 
wrangling over alleged election 
corruptness? 

So many people from the 
United States go down to Mexico 
and tell the Mexican people what 
is wrong with their government, 
and ask why on earth they have 
revolutions in Mexico, forgetting 
it seems, our own Civil War, 
which was far bloodier than any 
trouble which has beset Mexico. 

We wonder why the Mexican 
people cannot patch up their trou- 
bles and go ahead with progres- 
sive things. But we forget about 
all the difficulties this country had 
during the reconstruction period 
after the Civil War. 


Industrial Conditions 


Let us stop criticizing Mexico. 
Let us try to understand its peo- 
ple. If we will go down to Mexico 
and keep our eyes open for the 
beautiful and harmonious things 
that exist there, we will see them. 
If we look only for poverty and 
slums, we will see some slums in 
Mexico almost as disgraceful as 
some of the slum districts of New 
York and other large cities in our 
country. I doubt if there is any- 
thing in all of Mexico dirtier than 
parts of the East Side in New 
York, or parts of Halsted Street 
in Chicago. 

On this trip to Mexico we vis- 
ited a cotton mill. The third gen- 
eration of the family that estab- 
lished the mill now manages it. 
The workers live in company- 
owned houses. Part of the stream 
which furnishes water power for 
the mill has been diverted so that 
it flows through the living quar- 
ters of the workers. They can 
almost dive from their bedrooms 
into a pure, clear, cool stream of 
water. I would enjoy nothing 
better than to spend my vacation 
with these mill workers, eating 
the same food they eat, and occu- 


pying quarters similar to theirs. 

In the hotel Ancira in Monterey 
they have a large patio, covered 
with half a million dollars’ worth 
of beautiful stained glass. It is 
true that the bandit chief Pancho 
Villa stabled his horses in this 
patio and amused himself shoot- 
ing holes through this wonderful 
stained glass, but Villa was not 
any more typical of the Mexican 
people than the Genna gang was 
typical of the people of Chicago. 

We visited many stores in Mon- 
terey. We saw large quantities of 
French, English and German 
merchandise of all kinds. It seems 
that the tariff favors these coun- 
tries. That is because the Mexi- 
can people feel that the other 
countries are more friendly to- 
wards them than we have been. 
It is our duty to change this opin- 
ion, and it can be changed only by 
the good acts of our people. 


Some Mistaken Impressions 


As everybody knows, the peo- 
ple who frequent the border 
towns are all too often poor rep- 
resentatives of the United States. 
The Mexican people who have 
not visited the interior of our 
country are puzzled at the actions 
of the characters who visit Mex- 
ico for the sole purpose of going 
on a rollicking drunk. Likewise 
the Mexicans encountered in the 
border towns are often poor ex- 
amples of the Mexican people. 
The good Mexicans stay in their 
homes and we do not see them. 
The lower class Mexicans are all 
we see in these same _ border 
towns, where the lower class 
Americans attract so much atten- 
tion. 

If more sales managers from 
the United States were to visit 
Mexico, it would result in more 
business and greater prosperity 
for both countries, provided the 
sales managers didn’t try to tell 
the Mexican people how much 
better we do things in the good 
old U.S. A. 

We must remember that many 
so-called “revolutions” are no 
more important than a taxicab 
drivers’ free-for-all at the corner 
of Clark and Madison Streets in 
Chicago. At least no more im- 


portant to the country as a whole 
than a West Virginia mining 
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BUSINESS 


172,875 COPIES FOR JANUARY 1928 


IN THIS ISSUE: 
Boom or Depression ?Aeither One 
Says William R.Basset 
The Ne Stn Sing 
—_ ae 
The Corporations Taxes 
By JJ Berliner, B.C.S. 


Trade Follows the Polish Loan 
‘By Dirk P DeYoung 
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| 
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With Mercury at our wheel, 
with Mercury steering 
straight ahead and facing 
the future without fear, we 
enter 1928. He symbolizes, 
not merely BUSINESS the 
magazine—but all business 


Vw advertising in 
BUSINESS will be forceful, because it will 
be presented in a publication which reflects 
the opinions and experiences of successful 
business men; advantageous because it 
will cover the entire executive field as 
completely as is possible, and will appeal 
to the buyer when his mind is centralized 
on business problems; and economical 
because at so small a cost there is no other 
way to reach the business executive market 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


SECOND BOULVEVARD AND BURROUGHS AVE., DETROIT 
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town fight between scab and un- 
ion miners. 

In paying a check in a restau- 
rant I dropped a pocket-book, con- 
taining about $250 in cash, with- 
out missing it. A few minutes 
later the Mexican waiter returned 
itto me. Yet I have heard count- 
less tales about the dishonesty, 
the trickery and knavery of Mexi- 
cans. This particular Mexican 
was honest. There must be thou- 
sands of other honest Mexicans. 
The truth is that the Mexican 
people will assay about as much 
as many other races I could men- 
tion. We have been so intent on 
looking for the dross we have 
overlooked a lot of gold down 
there. 


Chicago Agency Has 
Battery Account 


HE Marathon Battery Com- 

pany, Wausau, Wisconsin, has 
appointed The Buchen Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising and sell- 
ing. The Marathon Battery Com- 
pany manufactures a complete 
line of radio and flashlight bat- 
teries. Advertising will be in 
charge of D. E. Wyre, general 
sales manager. Farm papers, 
trade papers, and newspapers 
have been used in the past. 


New York Agency Has 
Gasoline Account 


HE Sherman & Lebair agen- 

cy of New York City 
has been appointed by Warner- 
Quinlan Company, also of New 
York, to handle its advertising 
account for Mileage Plus gaso- 
line, a new motor fuel. An ex- 
tensive full-page advertising cam- 
paign is now being run in the 
newspapers in New York City, 
Brooklyn, Long Island, Newark, 
Jersey City and other New Jersey 
cities. 


The executive committee of the 
Advertising Association of Great 
Britain has announced that the 
dates set for the convention in 
1928 have been changed from 
June 4-8 to June 11-24. 


Ralph B. Wilson 


Cleaner Firm Appoints 
Ralph Wilson 


ALPH B. WILSON, manager 

of central station sales of the 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, man- 
ufacturers of the Premier Duplex 
and the Premier line of electric 
cleaners, has been elected vice- 
president and general sales man- 
ager. Harry C. Hahn, who has 
been Mr. Wilson’s assistant for 
the past several years, has been 
named as the new head of this 
department of the business. 

Mr. Wilson joined the Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Company in 
1920 as a director of branches of 
its subsidiary, the Premier Ser- 
vice Company. In 1924 his ap- 
pointment as head of all central 
station sales was announced, and 
since that time he has been 
elected to the board of directors. 

Mr. Wilson’s new duties as 
vice-president and general sales 
manager, entail the supervision of 
all sales departments of the Elec- 
tric Vacuum Cleaner Company 
and management of the Premier 
Service Company, the latter oper- 
ating in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada as 
distributing, retail and service 
outlets for the Premier Duplex 
and the two new cleaners, Pre- 
mier Junior and Premier Pic-up, 
announced in January. 


Younggreen to Preside 
at Ad Conference 


CONFERENCE of advertis- 

ing club and district officers 
of the International Advertising 
Association will be held at the 
Hotel Statler in St. Louis, Janu- 
ary 16-17. Charles C. Young- 
green of Milwaukee, chairman of 
the Sixth District, will preside. 

Among the speakers for the 
two-day meeting are: Edward 
T. Hall, vice president, Rals- 
ton Purina Company; James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies; George 
M. Burbach, chairman, Advertis- 
ing Commission; Charles Henry 
Mackintosh, Chicago; and Miss 
Hazel Ludwig, St. Louis, Presi- 
dent of Federation of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 

Members of the conference will 
be guests of the Advertising Club 
of St. Louis for Tuesday lunch- 
eon. At this meeting ©. King 
Woodbridge, president, the Inter- 
national Advertising Association, 
will speak on “My Belief in the 
Organized Advertising Move- 
ment,’ and N. W. Barnes, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Research and 
Education of the I. A. A. will ex- 
plain how the bureau will serve 
the advertising clubs. 

The entire afternoon session for 
the second day has been set aside 
for the presentation and discus- 
sion of plans for the annual meet- 
ing of the I. A. A. which is to be 
held in Detroit July 8-12, 1928. 
Clinton F. Berry, president of the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit, and gen- 
eral chairman of the I. A. A. con- 
vention will review the progress 
made by the various convention 
committees. 


Batten Will Handle 
Bakery Advertising 


HE Continental Baking Cor- 

poration, 285 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, has appointed 
George Batten Company, Inc., to 
direct their advertising. 

The Continental Baking Cor- 
poration owns and controls nearly 
one hundred bakeries located in 
all parts of the country. 


\— 
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Nine Years Steady Growth 


Sales Management magazine was established by The Dartnell Corpo- 
ration in September 1918. Its steady, consistent growth evidences 
the growing importance of the clientele it serves. 


700% increase in Net Paid Circulation 

200% increase in Subscription Price 
2000% increase in Number of Advertisers 

600% increase in Advertising Rate 


Subscription Net Paid Advertising 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY Price Cireulation Page Rate 
DeceMBER 1918 $2.00 a year 2,200 $ 30 
DrEceMBER 1919 2.00 a year 5,245 50 
DrEcEMBER 1920 2.50 a year 6,007 75 
DeEcEeMBER 1921 3.00 a year 5,398 75 
DEcEMBER 1922 3.00 a year 8,239 75 
DecemBeER 1923 3.00 a year 11,359 125 
DEcEMBER 1924 3.00 a year 12,493 150 
PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY 
DeEcEMBER 26, 1925 4.00 a year 12,995 160 
DEcEMBER 25, 1926 4.00 a year 13,753 160 
DeceMBER 24, 1927 4.00 a year 15,008 175 


During the period beginning January 1924 and end- 

ing December 1927 the news-stand circulation was 

cut down from 2,017 copies per issue to less than 

300 and replaced with regular paid-in-advance sub- 

scribers of known buying power, making a net gain 

in regular paid-in-advance subscribers of 5,301 for 
the period. 


The present advertising rates of $175 a page for a single insertion; 
$160 for thirteen insertions and $150 for twenty-six insertions went 
into effect January 1927 and are based on a net paid circulation of 
14,000 copies. Since then the circulation has increased more than 
1,000 copies an issue without adjustment of the advertising rates. 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
The Associated Business Papers, Ince. 


New York CuHIcAGo Toronto Lonpon 
420 Lexincton Ave. 4660 RaveNswoop AVE. 44 Victoria Sr. 9 Quatiry Court, WC 2 
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A Review of Seligman’s Book 
on Instalments 


(Continued from page 38) 


be said that the factors which are 
inherent in instalment selling — 
those which are inevitable and 
cannot be foreseen — play an ex- 
ceedingly small role in contribu- 
ting to the losses. The ideal toward 
which the more conservative com- 
panies are striving may thus be 
considered as free from these pre- 
ventable causes or misfits. Instal- 
ment selling as such, is therefore, 
not to be taxed with being wrong 
in itself. It is rather that those 
companies which have financed 
unwise sales and those individuals 
who have resorted to foolish pur- 
chases are to be criticized for mis- 
using a legitimate institution. 


Weeding Out the Inefficient 


“There is little doubt but that 
some of the criticisms directed 
against instalment selling are 
valid, in so far as they relate to the 
’ abuses of the system. It can scarce- 
ly be doubted that the evils re- 
sulting from a lax extension of 
credit by speculative finance com- 
panies through non-recourse 
dealers have been considerable and 
that there have been great loss 
and great waste to purchasers, to 
finance companies, and to society 
as a whole. The loss to the cus- 
tomers generally is sometimes 
pointed out as a glaring example 
of the evils inherent in instalment 
selling. The loss to the finance 
companies is commonly suggested 
by the large numbers which are 
abandoning the struggle. The loss 
to society is frequently viewed 
with alarm by people who fear 
that the capital of society is being 
dissipated. 

“In the light of analysis, it is 
extremely doubtful whether any 
of the above factors is to be con- 
sidered as inherent in instalment 
selling. Whether or not we char- 
acterize those practices of ineffi- 
cient business and consequent 
high charges as abuses or as nor- 
mal developments in a new busi- 
ness, whether the high profits 
earned by the more efficient com- 
panies are to be termed an abuse 


or merely the efficient exploitation 
of a business opportunity, the fact 
that these conditions have existed 
does not by any means prove that 
they must continue to exist. 

“On the contrary, the cutting 
of rates to a point which approx- 
imates the cost to the more efh- 
cient companies is already in evi- 
dence. The ‘weeding out’ of the 
inefhcient appears to be under 
way. There may logically be 
expected an elimination of in- 
efficient practices as well. The 
experience of the best finance 
companies indicates that they 
have already accomplished not a 
little along this line. At the same 
time, it must be observed that 
there are numerous channels in 
which they may still further per- 
fect their methods.” 


Inaugurates Slogan 


Clearing House 


HE Bott Advertising Agency 

of Little Rock, Arkansas, has 
inaugurated a Slogan Clearing 
House for communities, to check 
up slogans of various cities and 
towns in an attempt to avoid 
duplication. 

There are four cities known, 
claiming as their slogan, “The 
City of Roses.” These are Port- 
land, Oregon; Victoria, Texas; 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and Thom- 
asville, Georgia, and all four have 
been using the slogan on their 
literature. A free service is ex- 
tended to all communities to reg- 
ister their slogans. 


The Sauerkraut Juice Corpora- 
tion of Clyde, Ohio, who will mar- 
ket nationally a _ trade-marked 
sauerkraut juice, has appointed 
The Quinlan Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, to handle its 
account. 


The Lakeside Company, Her- 
mansville, Michigan, has  ap- 
pointed the Frank M. Comrie 
Company, Chicago, as advertising 
and merchandising counsel. 


Jones Resigns Uarco 
Vice Presidency 
: JONES, vice president 


e and sales manager of the 
United Autographic Register 
Company, left that organization 
January 1 after twenty-three 
years of service in the capacity of 
district manager, general sales 
manager and vice president. He 
has made no plans for the future 
and expects to take at least a 
year’s rest before becoming active 
again. 

Readers of SALES MANAGEMENT 
will remember Mr. Jones for his 
frequent contributions to the col- 
umns of this magazine. He was 
one of the men whose pictures ap- 
peared on the cover during the 
past year, and in September his 
article, “Salesmen Leave Our 
Conferences with Ideas Instead 
of Headaches,” attracted wide at- 
tention. 


Walter Strong Addresses 
Advertising Women 


LANS for the work of the 

new Bureau of Research and 
Education were discussed by 
Walter A. Strong, publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News and chair- 
man of the bureau, at a meeting 
recently held by the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Chicago. Mr. 
Strong expressed a desire for 
closer affiliation of the Federation 
of Women’s Advertising Clubs of 
the World with the work of the 
bureau. 

In this connection, announce- 
ment was made by Mr. Strong of 
the appointment of Miss Helen 
Cornelius of Harper’s Bazar, New 
York, a member of the advertis- 
ing commission from the Federa- 
tion, as an additional woman 
representative on Mr. Strong’s 
committee on the economics of 
advertising. Miss Cornelius was 
the first president of the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Detroit, 
Michigan. 


The Security Mfg. Co. of Los 
Angeles, has appointed the Frank 
M. Comrie Company, Chicago au- 
tomotive agency, to direct its ad- 
vertising. Trade papers and di- 
rect-by-mail will be used. 
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parents and suggested that the 
Big Boss write him a letter con- 
gratulating him on his marriage 
and telling him how much the 
company thought of him and 
what a great future he had with 
the firm. 

This letter he said he would 
show to his wife who in turn 
would show it to her mother, go- 
ing from her to the father, then 
everything would be all right. Be- 
lieve me, Ole was nobody’s fool. 
The Big Boss wrote the letter and 
made it appear that Ole was one 
of the most valuable men in the 
organization, which put him in 
right with the family. Later he 
wired him to come in the follow- 
ing week, the idea being to show 
our interest in him and give him 
some good advice. 

One of the things suggested 
was that since he now had a fam- 
ily he should take out some life 
insurance. He thought that was 
a good idea and asked where he 
could get it. The boss suggested 
a friend of his in the insurance 
business and gave him a letter to 
the friend. Ole called on him im- 
mediately and after everything 
was arranged the agent said: 
“Now, Mr. O., if you don’t want 
to make your premium payment 
in cash you may do so in the form 
of a note.” Ole replied instantly, 
“T am glad you mentioned that, it 
suits me exactly,” and a sixty-day 
note was given for the premium 
and everything was lovely. 


An Eye for An Eye 


A few days before the note be- 
came due he received from the 
agent a formal notice of the due 
date in the note. Upon receipt of 
this he wrote the agent about as 
follows: “Regarding that note. I 
have changed my mind. I don’t 
want no insurance.” The agent 
was flabbergasted and wrote him 
to the effect that it was not a case 
of whether or not he had changed 
his mind or whether or not he 
wanted the insurance, this was a 
note that he had signed and he 
would have to pay it. Whereupon 
Ole wrote him again, embodying 
a paragraph from a letter I had 


| “Put-It-Over” Olson 


(Continued from page 28) 


written him a few days before. 
“Referring to your letter of the 
fifth. I have nothing to add to 
what I have already said regard- 
ing this matter.” 

The agent then called up his 
friend, the Big Boss, explaining the 
matter. We wired Ole to come 
in. After taking him to task for 
his attitude and explaining to him 
that he could not cancel the note 
in that fashion, he replied: “Vell, 
what I would like to know is this: 
I sell a man forty box my — soap, 
then he write in please cancel my 
order and you cancel it and I lose 
the business. I don’t see why I 
can’t change my mind about that 
insurance and that note.” We paid 
the note. 

He had a wonderful complexion 
which was the envy of the women 
about the hotels who used to ask 
him about it. His answer always 
was: “If you use my soap you 
look just like I do.” 


Ole Makes Good His Threat 


Some years later we had a sales- 
man in a neighboring state who 
was of an extremely apologetic 
disposition. He almost apologized 
for living. He was afraid to ask 
for an order of any size with the 
result that while he worked hard 
and sold enough people, his vol- 
ume was small. He also permit- 
ted the trade to use him as a mes- 
senger boy, even going so far as 
to telephone him to come out and 
get a check for a few dollars, 
which frequently involved driving 
a horse and buggy clear across 
the city and using up half a 
day’s time. 

We sent Ole down to see if he 
couldn’t put a little iron into him. 
As they entered the leading drug 
store of the city the local sales- 
man said to Ole: “Now if you 
are careful in handling this buyer 
I think you can sell him a box of 
Castile Soap (about 36 pounds).” 
Ole sniffed and snorted and in a 
tone that fairly screamed the con- 
tempt he felt at the suggestion, 
said: “Sell him a box! I sell him 
a ton!” which he did. Approach- 
ing the buyer, the local man, in 
his characteristically apologetic 


manner, said: “My Blank, this is 
Mr. Olson from Chicago. Ii you 
can spare him a few minutes of 
your time I think he can interest 
you.” <As they came out of the 
store Ole bellowed at the other 
salesman: “Don’t you never ask 
a man to give me a few minutes 
of his time —I take it.” And that 
was Ole. 

Ole’s star performance I think, 
was the following: Armour & 
Company by this time had gotten 
into the toilet soap business on 
quite a large scale. It was de- 
cided to launch an advertising 
campaign to be handled by the 
Mahin advertising agency. The 
opening gun, as I recall it, was to 
be four pages in one issue of the 
Delineator. Sales plans were 
worked out in great detail and 
finally all of the salesmen were 
brought into the factory where a 
two-day meeting was held to 
thoroughly outline the entire 
proposition. 

John Lee Mahin, head of the 
agency, was in charge of the pro- 
gram. During the progress of the 
meeting he made a talk, not only 
explaining in great detail the en- 
tire campaign, but covered as well 
the theory and history of adver- 
tising. He stressed in particular 
the results that should and would 
be obtained if the entire organiza- 
tion got behind the proposition 
and John Lee was some talker in 
those days. 


A Heavy Eater 


After his masterly effort and 
when the applause had subsided 
there was a stillness so loud that 
it could be both heard and felt. 
Out of this stillness arose the 
gigantic form of Ole and this is 
what he said: “Vell, what I would 
like to know is this: How are we 
going to sell more goods?” Can 
you imagine the effect? It is not 
too much to say that John Lee 
and his oration were practically 
blown to smithereens and it took 
some quick and energetic work to 
save the situation. 

Ole had an appetite in keeping 
with his size. Fortunately those 
were good old days of American 
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plan hotels when the standard 
rate for a room and three square 
meals was $2. In the larger towns 
and cities there would occasion- 
ally be found a hotel charging 
$2.50 or $3 per day and when a 
salesman was permitted to stop 
at these more expensive hotels he 
was considered to be some class. 

The Bancroft Hotel at Saginaw 
was one of this type. I remember 
taking breakfast with Ole at the 
Bancroft one morning. After he 
had ordered and put away about 
everything on the bill of fare, Ole 
leaned back in his chair and said 
to me: “I don’t think this is much 
of a hotel for $2.50.” I am sure 
that such a breakfast as he hid 
away that morning would alone 
cost $2.50 today. 

Ole had a method of his own in 
eating which greatly interested 
and amused the waitresses. He 
would order everything brought 
in at once which usually included 
about everything on the menu, 
then he would take one dish at a 
time and clean it up. He took 
lunch with me at the factory res- 
_taurant one day. After a bit I no- 
ticed that he was not eating and 
remarked: “Ole, what’s the mat- 
ter with your appetite, you are 
not eating?’ In a tone of deep 
disgust he replied: “Vell, I have 
eat all they gave me,” and so he 
had. Every dish was clean. 


Keeping Ahead of the Game 


About the second day Ole was 
out another salesman heard him 
present his proposition to a dealer 
and during an interval when the 
merchant was called away to 
serve a customer, said: “Why! 
Armour & Company do not cut 
any figure in the soap business. 
They are all right on hams and 
bacon and lard but P. & G. 
(meaning Procter & Gamble), 
are the soap people.” Ole looked 
him over with silent contempt for 
a moment, then straightened him- 
self up and delivered himself of 
the following: “My friend, you 
make me tired! Compare P. & 
G. with Armour & Company! 
You make me sick!” Being in 
the office a few days later he said 
to me: “Mr. Williams, who is this 
P&G. 

About the same time or shortly 
afterward, another soap salesman 


met him and being fooled by his 
foreign accent and his apparent 
greenness, thought he would have 
some fun with him. So he greeted 
him with, “Well, how are they 
coming, brother?’ Ole replied: 
“Pretty good.” The other then 
asked: “How much did you get 
last week?” Ole countered with: 
“How much did you get?” He 
named a figure that was prepos- 
terous — about five times as much 
as any soap salesman would write 
in a week. Ole looked him over 
slowly, then remarked quietly: 
“Vell, I beat you a little.” 

One of the most embarrassing 
experiences of my life occurred 
with Ole. We were in a small 
neighborhood grocery store run 
by an aged couple. The old man 
was past seventy and his wife but 
a few years younger. First Ole 
talked to the old man, explaining 
his proposition, but he was not in- 
terested and finally walked off 
and left him. 


His Own System 


Ole then turned his attention to 
the old lady. After he had ex- 
plained his deal the old lady, in 
the most pathetic manner said: 
“Somehow the people don’t seem 
to come to our store any more but 
go to the big stores down town.” 
It was so sad that it almost 
brought tears to my eyes. Ole 
drew himself up to his full height 
and in his loudest tones and most 
belligerent manner said: “Lady, I 
vill tell you something, if you ever 
expect to make a success of this 
business you vill have to wake 
up and be up to date.” I was so 
mortified that I immediately left 
the store and waited for him 
around the corner on the outside. 

When he came out I said to 
him: “Ole, why in the world did 
you talk to that old lady in that 
way?” He said, “What?” “Why,” 
I said, “telling her that she will 
have to wake up, etc.” “Vell,” he 
said, “she vill.” Ole then listened 
to a street corner lecture on sales- 
manship that lasted a half hour. 
Whether or not it did any good I 
do not know but I never again 
heard him pull one as raw as that. 

Some years later when Ole was 
selling toilet soaps he suddenly 
began to send in orders for five 
gross lots of a cheap witch hazel 


soap put up three cakes in a box 
to sell for fifteen cents per box. 
A little later the orders were for 
ten gross in two deliveries, fol- 
lowing this with orders for ten 
gross one delivery. Then again 
the orders were twenty-five gross 
two deliveries and in a little while 
twenty-five gross one delivery. I 
knew he had worked out some 
sort of a selling scheme but |] 
could not find out from him what 
it was. Try as I might all the 
information I could get was that 
it was a good soap and a good 
seller. 


A Display of Real Genius 


About this time | made a trip 
through Wisconsin where | 
struck his trail and got the details 
of his scheme which were about as 
follows: He would go into a town 
and look up the largest dry goods 
or department store — depart- 
ment stores were not as common 
then as now. He would then out- 
line his scheme to the buyer as 
the biggest advertising proposi- 
tion he had ever had offered to 
him. Under certain conditions he 
would sell him twenty-five gross 
or twelve hundred boxes of his 
celebrated and unrivaled witch 
hazel soap, the conditions being 
that-on a Monday morning he 
would place the entire quantity of 
twelve hundred boxes in his dis- 
play window, then in the local 
paper on Monday evening he 
would run a large advertisement, 
the copy to be furnished by Ole. 

It would not do to make this 
display or run the ad on Tuesday. 
It must be done on Monday and it 
must appear exactly as per copy 
furnished by him and written by 
himself. The ad then appeared 
successively each day of that 
week but not a box of the soap 
could be sold until Saturday morn- 
ing when the sale began. The 
ad would go on to say that the 
merchant had by great good for- 
tune been able to obtain the ex- 
clusive agency for this wonderful 
medicated soap, the last word in 
scientific achievement in the form 
of soap, being matchless in its 
purity and the greatest known 
remedy for the skin and the 
blood. 

How he would get it into the 
‘100d nobody knew, but in every 
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case the copy would be used just 
as furnished. In fact this was a 
hard and fast condition of the 
sale. By Thursday afternoon the 
women of the town would be call- 
ing up and asking that a certain 
number of boxes be reserved for 
them and on Saturday the sale 
would go over with a bang, al- 
ways being a big success. Indeed 
I never knew a single failure on 
the scheme, but it required Ole’s 
peculiar and extraordinary per- 
sonality to put it over because 
none of the other men could. 

With the passing of the years 
Ole acquired a certain polish and 
a broader knowledge of business 
methods but he was always a 
unique personality and so far as 
selling was concerned, was a law 
unto himself. But in all my ex- 
periences with him I never knew 
him to pull a crooked deal or to 
misrepresent in any manner, the 
prices, the products, or the policy 
of the company. Naturally he 
made many mistakes at first and 
he required close and constant 
direction. For a long time I was 
obliged to spend at least a couple 
days each month with him out on 
the trade but it was worth it and 
a couple of days with Ole was as 
good as a circus. 


Changes in Publication 


Dates Announced 


CCORDING to an announce- 
ment recently made by the 
Modern Publications, New York 
City and Chicago, beginning with 
the January issue The Wholesaler 
in Stationery and Drug Sundries 
will appear on the twentieth of 
each month. Giftwares will be 
issued on the fifteenth of each 
month, beginning with the Feb- 
ruary issue; Luggage and Hand 
Bags on the twenty-fifth, starting 
February, and the Modern Sta- 
tioner on the first of each month, 
beginning with the March number. 


The Exhibitors Herald and M ov- 
ing Picture World were consoli- 
dated January 1 and the combined 
publications, edited and _ pub- 
lished by Martin J. Quigley, will 
appear under the joint title, Ex- 
hibitors Herald and Moving Pic- 
ture World. 
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His letter tells the whole story. “We 
believe a great measure of this success was 
due to the wonderful selection of prizes 
offered from a Prize List furnished by 
your firm.” 


Use Our Prize Folders in 
Your Sales Contests 


Our 17 x 22 inch Merchandise Prize 
Folders show and describe 60 articles of 
proven worth as Contest Prizes — just the 
right number for the best results. The 
items range in price to you from $1.20 to 
$37.05, but to your salesmen they are worth 
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from 25 to 40% MORE BECAUSE YOU 
BUY AT DEALERS’ PRICES. 


No Charge 


Now ready for immediate delivery, the 
Folders are Free to you in any reasonable 
quantity, ready for you to imprint with 
your own name and copy as _ indicated. 
Your only task is to decide the basis upon 
which the various articles will be awarded, 
and of course that is never the same in 
any two concerns. 


1. Merchandise Prize Folders will increase 
the REAL VALUE of your prizes from 
25 to 40%, at no added cost to you. 


2. Merchandise Prize Fold- 
ers will eliminate the 
bother, expense and time 
required in preparing a 
special prize bulletin 
yourself. 


8. Merchandise Prize Fold- 
ers will fit your business 
as if they had been es- 
pecially designed for it 
alone. Our name does not 
appear on them. Adapt- 
ability is one of their 
chief virtues. 


Over 92,000 of these Folders 
have been used in connection 
with 73 Sales Contests dur- 
ing the last three months. 


MAY & MALONE ,\INc. 


Wholesale Dealers 
37 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE =: : 


Use the coupon below to get samples of the folder 


CHICAGO 


May & MALONE, INC. 


with no obligation to us. 
Name of Sales Managev-........ 


Name of Company 


37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send a sample of your ‘Merchandise Prize Folder’ 


Address 


use in your department. 


Note: A copy of the 1928 “Red Book” will be sent also for 


is advertisement 
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THE PARTY LINE 


How They Do Things Down 
in Oklahoma 


ALPH MILLER, the guiding spirit of 

the advertising department down at 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, has a de- 
lightful custom of sending out generous 
boxes of mistletoe to carry the Christmas 
greetings of his paper to friends and cus- 
tomers. 

There’s always a rumpus in the Dart- 
nell offices when the postman unloads the 
annual packages. Mistletoe blooms on 
every desk and is likely to be discovered 
hanging from light cords or springing 
from the coat lapels of the editorial squad. 
But there, the office blonde observes in dis- 
appointment, the excitement ends, for 
northern gentlemen do not seem to under- 
stand even the rudiments of perfect be- 
havior on such occasions. ‘To which the 
Gentleman in the Front Office replies that 
it’s an insult to suggest that the girls need 


mistletoe anyway. AWN 


Further Quest for the ‘‘Best 
Salesman’’ 


) ee WEST might have been a good 
salesman back in the days when he was 
selling groceries in Minnesota, but com- 
pared to the way Joe Goon, a salesman 
for a Chicago shoe house, works his record 
for using his time scarcely entitles him 
even to the salesmen’s hall of fame. 

Joe covers the small towns and cross- 
roads stores in southern Indiana and 
southern Illinois, and he uses a traveling 
hotel and showroom that once classified as 
an autombile. Joe was born on an Iowa 
farm, and his working hours are from 
sun-up until ten or eleven o’clock at night. 
The merchants Joe sells remain open as 
long as there are customers— and some- 
times longer. He averages from 60 to 75 
calls a day. 

It is in the way Joe uses his car that he 
really excels. It is equipped with a cook 
stove, a folding bed, an ice box, a dicta- 
phone, a wardrobe and supply shelves, as 
well as having display counters built into 
the back. Joe sleeps and eats wherever he 
happens to be when he makes his last call, 
and takes his morning shower in the old 
“swimmin’ holes” along his route. He 
writes each customer at least once a week, 
dictating as he drives and transcribing at 
the end of the day —or whenever he has 
to wait to see a customer. 

Joe tells me that he expects to improve 


still further on his present methods. He 
has been going with a stenographer in 
Cicero for a year now, and has her sold 
on the idea of joining the firm. When this 
happens Mrs. Goon will travel with him, 
and will take the typing off his hands, do 
the cooking and look after the laundry. 
This, Joe says, will permit him to work at 
least one hour more each day, and increase 
his calls about 10 per cent. 

Joe’s sales are so large that the firm is 
thinking of taking him into partnership to 
keep from paying him his commissions. 
There. may be better salesmen than Joe 
Goon — but this correspondent will have 
to be shown. LT 


. 


Give Us This Day Our Daily 
Bath! 


FTER all, though, what does it take 

to entitle a man to the distinction of 
being the best salesman? Is it covering 
thirty-six towns a day via a slow freight 
through Minnesota, selling a carload of 
laundry soap for its alleged power to 
beautify the complexion, carrying a com- 
bination Dictaphone, clothes washer and 
pants presser in your car, or is it something 
more deep-seated ? 

Anyway, here’s the autobiography of a 
man who confesses proudly that when he 
was on the road he didn’t bother about 
taking baths from early fall to late spring, 
and who complained bitterly because he 
spent $1.75 one year on tips. That, men, 
was a salesman! 

He is W. E. Brock, president of the 
Brock Candy Company of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. He wrote a letter to the boys 
last year giving them the low-down on 
how he got his start. Here are a few 
excerpts: 

“During the fourteen years I was with 
the Reynolds Tobacco Company I got to 
be a real expert as a ‘day coach sleeper,’ 
as I was not looking for Pullman cars or 
comfort. I am also glad I had enough 
judgment to fight hotels on rates, and al- 
ways took their minimum rate. And baths 
—they were far between! When I got 
one in those days I would have to pay 25 
cents for a public bath, and Reynolds 
didn’t pay that 25 cents, so for that reason 
I convinced myself it wasn’t necessary to 
bathe so often. 

“Then, too, I ran true to form; wouldn’t 
go back on my raising. We grass-hoppers 
in North Carolina, where I was born and 
raised, never heard of a bath except in 
the summertime when the creek was up, 


and as a boy I never objected much to dry 
weather spells because, without rain, there 
was no bath, and I was as healthy in those 
days as the average man is today. 

“The second year I was on the road, I 
tried to keep an itemized account of every- 
thing I spent that was not allowed to be 
charged on expenses. I found at the end of 
the year I had spent $1.75 on tips, so I 
immediately resolved to go a little slower 
the following year on tips. I was not as 
popular with bell boys as some of the 
salesmen who tipped them, but I got the 
business, and that was what Reynolds had 
me hired for.” 

One not privileged with the personal ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Brock can’t say offhand 
whether he was kidding the boys or not; 
he should be given the benefit of the doubt, 
of course, but from the form of his letter, 
which was a three-page affair of the in- 
spirational nature, it seems unlikely. How 
well that kind of publicity bolsters up the 
candy business is purely incidental; our 
only claim is that, if Mr. Brock does not 
boom down through history as the best 
salesman, he should at least be remembered 


as the frankest. 
ALS. 
e 


The Great Battle of Cases 


HERE’S a neighborly little argument 

breaking out over the question of 
whether Professor Nathaniel W. Barnes is 
or is not the first to make a study of definite 
advertising cases as a source of sound ad- 
vertising knowledge. Prof. Barnes, who is 
the new head of the International Adver- 
tising Association’s Research Bureau, says 
he is. “We plan to make a collection. of 
1,000 cases of advertising,” he declares. “It 
will be the first time that advertising has 
ever had its own case book.” 

But Carroll Rheinstrom says he isn’t. He 
claims that Keyed Copy, the house pub- 
lication of MacFadden Publications, Inc., 
is advertising’s first case book. He de- 
plores Prof. Barnes’ forwardness about 
grabbing the credit when Keyed Copy has 
been publishing cases for three years. In 
the December issue he asks, “Will not our 
readers forgive our gentle tampering with 
the Barnes-door at this late date?” 

It is always dangerous to claim to be 
the first man to do anything, even if it 
is only kissing one’s wife. Someone always 
files a counter-claim of priority. Probably 
now there will be a rush to ante-date the 
case of Keyed Copy. There are, it seems, 
cases and cases! 


ad 
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How To Make Color Pay 


Woolen Manufacturing Company. 
We find the interesting experi- 
ment, in literature and double 
pages in magazines, of running a 
red plate for the sole purpose of 
introducing a reproduction, here 
and there, of the red ball trade 
mark. Color appears nowhere 
else. 

19. The feature of an adding 
machine is its series of special 
purpose red keys. They repre- 
sent the distinctive added feature 
of the device. A salesman would 
concentrate his selling talk in this 
direction. A second color was 
used in order to concentrate at- 
tention here. 

20. “Bestwall’” beaverboard is a 
distinctive yellow color. Its trade 
mark is likewise in color. The ad- 
vertiser, by keying all advertising 
in this yellow, has individualized 
his campaign material and repro- 
duced his product naturally. 

These are all examples of the 
use of color scientifically and with 
a definite selling objective in 
mind. In none of the campaigns 
does it appear that the adver- 
tiser employs color, merely to be 
using color. 


Red Is Most Popular 


Moreover, study of the various 
designs brings out the additional 
fact that color is not splashed 
over an advertisement or a broad- 
side or booklet, indiscriminately. 
The advertiser does not say: 
“Well, since I’m using an extra 
color and paying for it, I might 
just as well have plenty of color 
and run it everywhere.” 

In the majority of the cam- 
paigns listed, the second color was 
used very sparingly. Sometimes 
one mere dot of red, for example, 
sufficed, as when a _ distinctive 
trade mark or emblem was to be 
featured. 

Interest attaches to the fact 
that red heads the list as the most 
popular and prevalent trade mark 
color, not alone for an identifica- 
tion feature o: the product, but 
as the color theme for advertising 
of all kinds. This is easily ex- 
plained. It has shown itself to be 
the best-liked color. People lean 


(Continued from page 20) 


to it, naturally. It possesses 
warmth, life, attention-compelling 
value. The fact that it is used by 
so many advertisers in a trade 
mark sense, in no wise detracts 
from its practical value. The va- 
riety of shapes taken by insignias, 
marks, symbols and emblems, 
supplies the necessary individ- 
uality. 

Red is an amazingly flexible 
color when only black and red, or 
two color plates are demanded. 
So many things can be done with 
it. Someone has computed that 
with red and black alone, over 
eight hundred different tones 
may be obtained, ranging from 
deep brown to the most delicate 
tints of pink. It is equally flexi- 
ble for line plates with Ben Day. 
Red as the second color means 
every requisite variant of flesh 
tint. The absence of full color is 
felt less when red is employed. 

Red may be manipulated to 
produce full-color effects. It does 
not seem to tire the eye. It isa 
cheerful color. It may be said 
that in two-color advertising, red 
is used by at least 70 per cent of 
advertisers. Red is a symbol in 
color of so many qualities, no two 
conflicting. It is at once an in- 
signia of fire, and of danger. It 
says heat, always. It is the life 
blood of portraiture. It has lured 
man’s eye from the very begin- 
ning of time. 


One Advertiser’s Test 


In the examples given above, it 
is obvious that color can indeed 
be put to work along scientific 
lines and not merely as a means 
of “using color” because an ap- 
propriation permits it. 

A red flag of warning in the 
hands of a veteran railroad cross- 
ing guard has been used by one 
advertiser for many years, and 
this familiar character and the 
dash of red has become associated 


‘with the product, in the public 


mind, with a selling argument of 
primary importance. The article 
is a brake-lining. 

An interesting test was made 
by a national advertiser six 
months ago, in connection with 


the use of color in his proposed 
program. Since color was to be 
a part of it and since this would 
mean an increase in cost, would 
it be possible to discover just 
what color key-note would prove 
the most profitable? The sales 
manager argued in the affirmative. 
He did not intend, he told the ad- 
vertising department, to add al- 
most fifty thousand dollars to his 
expenditures, without a few ex- 
periments. 

In this instance, a.second color 
was to be added to all magazine 
and trade paper advertising. The 
direct-mail literature had always 
been in color, likewise street car 
cards, window displays and pos- 
ters. In the latter four fields, 
however, there had admittedly 
been no coherency of color. It 
was “just color,’ dependent al- 
ways upon the subject. 


Consistency in Color Scheme 


The sales manager further ar- 
gued that here, as well, there 
might be a connected and contin- 
uously employed “color scheme” 
which would, through the force of 
continuity, in time become a rec- 
ognized factor with trade mark 
possibilities. We desire to stress 
this very point, because advertis- 
ers are gradually accepting it as 
a psychologically important item. 
A riot of color may mean less 
than a color plan, methodically 
followed out. 

The product was a washing ma- 
chine. The writer has been priv- 
ileged to see much of the material 
already prepared under the new 
regime. And the dominating col- 
or scheme is blue. Although a 
booklet cover may be in six col- 
ors, the first impression of the 
subject is blue and tones of blue. 
Blue has been made a noticeably 
apparent color scheme. In the 
national magazine copy, a partic- 
ularly pleasing shade of cobalt is 
used in combination with black, 
and this idea is to be carried 
throughout an entire year’s effort. 
There is a band of the blue around 
the machine’s body, added just 
recently, in order to more closely 
tie in with the color program. 
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Announcing --- 


What Users Say of the 
Last Edition 


“T have noticed that it is extremely difficult 
to keep on my desk, one or another of our 
organization is borrowing it continuously.” 
—H. T. Ewald, Campbell-Ewald Co. 

x * * 


“Your Advertiser’s Guide is very much 
used in our work and it certainly fills a 
place which cannot be covered by any other 
guide available.” —The Shaw Walker Co. 
* * * 
“T consider it far the most helpful encyclo- 
pedia on advertising I have ever seen.” 
—Minneapolis Tribune 
* * * 
“The Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide has al- 
ways been such a big help to us and has 
always been so chuck-full of worth-while 
information, that our library would be 
quite incomplete without it.” 
—United Autographic Register Co. 
* * * 


“This is one of the most valuable collections 
of data in one book it has been our pleasure 
to see in quite some time.” 
—Freitag Advertising Agency 
* a * 
“The 1927 Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide is 
certainly an exceptional publication. We 
feel confident that anyone doing advertising 
can certainly get a wealth of information 
out of this book.”—Phoeniz Chair Co. 
* * * 
“You have produced a publication of con- 
siderable practical value to advertising men. 
The definite and reliable statistical informa- 
tion together with information of general 
advertising interest makes it a valuable ad- 
dition to our library.” 
—Boston Gear Works Sales Co. 
* * * 
“We are interested in advertising and its 
problems and believe the book to be a 
worth-while one along these lines.” 
—Wm. H. Luden, Inc. 
* * * 
“This book is of great assistance in mer- 
chandising.”’—V aughn Company 
* * * 


“It’s a splendid piece of work.” 
—Bayless-Kerr Co. 
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An International Year Book of Advertising 


HE International Year Book of Advertising, 
formerly the Dartnell Advertisers’ Guide and 
Advertising Year Book, had its beginning in 
1920 in the form of a multigraphed report on adver- 
tising agencies. The popularity of this report resulted 
in its being revised and brought out in 1924 as the 
Dartnell Advertising Agency Guide, a 220-page book 
which was sold at $2.50 a copy. 
In 1925 the guide was extended to include data on 
markets and media as well as advertising agencies, 
and was increased in size to 400 pages and the price 


raised to $3.50. 


In 1926, the guide was still further broadened to 
cover more phases of advertising and a new feature, 
the Dartnell Index to County Buying Power, was 
offered to advertisers as a basis for sales planning. 
The 1927 edition of the guide exceeded 800 pages, 
and was priced at $5.00. It was widely distributed 
among national advertisers and advertising agencies. 
It was the only complete year book of advertising 
published, and the only place where a buyer of ad- 
vertising can find in one compact volume, practically 
everything he needs to know in planning and execut- 
ing an advertising campaign — from the selection of 
the agency to the buying of toy balloons for distri- 
bution at county fairs. 


The multigraphed report of eight years ago has 
thus grown into full manhood and become the year 
book of the advertising industry. It contains hun- 
dreds of pages of reference data useful in planning 
and executing advertising campaigns not only in the 
United States, but throughout the world. There is no 
other reference book like it. There are year books for 
the specialized fields of advertising; there is a very 
complete year book and directory of British adver- 
tising; there is a year book of Canadian advertising 
— but there is no year book of advertising that is 
world-wide in scope, and which covers every phase of 
advertising, favoring no interests, and publishing the 
statistics of advertising as well as lists of media. 


Because the book has assumed such an important 
place in the advertising and selling world, it has been 
decided hereafter to make it a special issue of SAEs 


MANAGEMENT magazine. It will thus be bought by 
15,000 sales and advertising executives, advertising 
agents, and sales counselors as a part of their sub- 
scription to Sates ManacemMent. This will mean 
three times the circulation of the 1927 guide, and it 
will mean immediate circulation and a consequent 
longer period of use. It is ABC circulation that can 
be easily verified. The page size will, of course, be 
7 x 10 inches instead of 5% x 8, as in former years, 
making possible a more readable type page, better 
display, more complete tabulations and giving the 
advertiser more than twice as much space to tell his 
story. 


The regular edition of 15,000 copies will be bound 
in an extra heavy paper cover — the book te contain 
500 to 700 pages of reference data, review articles 
and advertising. The advertising will be spread 
through the sections serving the advertisers’ interests, 
and placed on a right hand page facing editorial 
whenever possible. 


In addition to the regular paid circulation for 
this special reference number of SaLEs MANAGEMENT 
an extra quantity (according to advance orders re- 
ceived) will be printed and bound in Molloy covers. 
These copies will be sold to advertising agencies, 
publishers and others at a price of $2.00 each plus 
postage. The single copy price of the regular issue 
on the newsstands will be $2.00. There will thus be 
from 17,000 to 18,000 copies of this issue circulated. 


Under this plan 100 per cent coverage should be 
secured among recognized advertising agencies, since 
more than 500 agencies will receive the reference 
number as a part of their subscription to Sa.Es 
MANAGEMENT, leaving only 300 other agencies of 
importance to be sold. It can, therefore, be safely 
said that this guide, in its enlarged size and increased 
field of usefulness, will under this new plan of dis- 
tribution be in the hands of every important buyer 
of advertising space or materials, and will be used by 
them throughout the year in planning and executing 
advertising campaigns, selecting advertising agencies, 
buying printing and the other materials and supplies 
needed for advertising. 


(Advertising Forms Close in Chicago February 1, 1928) 
No Advance in Advertising Rates 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave., Cuicaco 
420 Lextncton AveE., NEw Yorx 


44 Victoria St., Toronto 
9 Quatity Cr., Lonpon, WC2 
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The model for a_ three-wing 
window cut-out of more than or- 
dinary artistic merit is on display. 
Your first impression of it is that 
blue and shadings thereof, form 
the prevailing note, despite the 
fact that there are seven addi- 
tional colors in the lithographic 
sketch. The trade paper series 
features the blue band and this is 
also elaborated upon in the con- 
sumer advertising. 


Women Favor Blue 


Six street car cards have their 
illustrative designs superimposed 
against bright blue cobalt back- 
grounds. In other words, blue is 
the company’s trade mark color, 
for the present at least. How was 
this plan adopted and definitely 
chosen? The sales manager made 
a collection of color advertising, 
booklets, brochures, car cards and 
other pieces, and put them 
through their paces before gath- 
erings of women, inside his own 
organization and also outside of it. 


Blue was the favored color 
among these women. They felt 
it suggested cleanliness. Blue 
speaks that language. It is a 
“clean” color. It is tidy, prim, in- 
viting. And because of these im- 
pressions and fragments of evi- 
dence, the color scheme for the 
advertising was selected. If but 
two colors are to be used, as in 
magazine campaigns, the impor- 
tance of that second color is all 
the more important. 

Time and again, in these cur- 
rent two-color advertisements, we 
come upon examples of poor color 
judgment: meaningless combina- 
tions which do little else than in- 
troduce color, without a particle 
of selling reason, logic or sugges- 
tion. It is not likely, in all frank- 
ness, that when this is done, the 
extra cost is justified. An illus- 
tration is placed against a back- 
ground of bright red, and what 
this background does is to detract 
appreciably from the artist’s ef- 
fort. If you ask the advertiser 
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A sales contest among division sales managers and branch managers 
that inereased orders 20 per cent over the corresponding period of 
1926, was conducted by the Selden Truck Corporation, Rochester, New 
York, between November 1 and December 15. C. A. Spear, New York 
State division manager exclusive of New York City, won the first 
prize of $250, and W. L. Poffinberger, Ohio division manager, won the 


second prize of $50. 


C. G. McDonough, sales director, stated: 
1928 being 100 per cent better than 1927 


“We are looking forward to 
and have laid plans to 


increase our production in order to keep pace with increased sales.” 


he is apt to say that he used the 
red because it was a bright color, 
and livened up the page. Such 
reasons are not valid. Color has 
a far greater objective than this. 

It must be understood by ad- 
vertisers that each color carries a 
peculiar significance. Color can 
actually cheapen the product and 
the advertisement when not prop- 
erly administered. 

Here are two unique 
ing examples of color 
vantageously and—to the con- 
trary. A jewelry house suddenly 
launched trade magazine adver- 
tising with all the colors of the 
rainbow as background and ac- 
cessory atmosphere. Booklets and 
catalogs likewise went color-mad. 
The color was not introduced in- 
to the jewelry. That might have 
been a different story. 


contrast- 
used ad- 


Giving Nature Her Due 


For, by means of color photog- 
raphy, very wonderful effects are 
now obtainable. The color was 
employed for no reason other than 
to make the displays bulls-eyes. 
Before the campaign had _pro- 
gressed six months, it became ap- 
parent that color, used in this 
ruthless manner, was cheapening 
the product. People were getting 
a wrong impression. It was poor 
taste. 


On the other hand, from plain 
black and white advertisements, 
Bermuda changed over to full 
color. At a greatly increased 
cost, the scenic wonders of that 
tropic realm were reproduced in 
natural tints. But then this was 
what the advertiser should have 
done all along. Color was 50 per 
cent of the appeal. The blue 
skies, the green ocean, the riot of 
color of flowers: all this was the 
thing advertised. Bermuda 
meant color. And the moment col- 
or was introduced, the advertis- 
ing produced very amazing re- 
sults. In this instance, colors 
used profusely was the right idea. 


The Geyer Company, advertis- 
ing agency of Dayton, Ohio, has 
been appointed to direct the ad- 
vertising account of The Carryola 
Company of America, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, manufacturer of port- 
able phonographs. 
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TWwENTy-S1x HuNbRED BusINESs Books, 
1920 To 1926, NAMED AND ANALYZED. 
Compiled by Linda H. Morley and Ade- 
laide C. Kight, under the direction of 
John Cotton Dana. Published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1927. 

This latest directory of business books 
is in reality a supplement to “2400 Busi- 
ness Books and Guide to Business Lit- 
erature,” published in 1920. That the 
number of business books being published 
annually is growing at a tremendous rate 
is testified to by the fact that the output of 
business publications in the past seven 
years is greater than the material which 
appeared previous to 1920. Furthermore, 
while the 1920 edition included periodi- 
cals, the supplement omits them, thus the 
proportionate growth is even greater than 
the figures indicate. The books are listed 
in this supplement according to author, 
title, and subject, so that the searcher for 
information need only know one of the 
three entries in order to locate the desired 
book. Author, price, publisher, date of 
publication and title, number of volumes, 
edition, and similar information is given 
for each book listed. 


A MANUAL OF STYLE CONTAINING TyYPO- 
GRAPHICAL RULES GOVERNING THE PUuB- 
LICATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
TOGETHER WITH SPECIMENS OF TYPE 
UsED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. Pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. Price, $3. 

This book is the eighth revised edition 
of the first set of rules printed in 1906 
for the use of the University of Chicago 
Press and while it has been compiled for 
the guidance of one particular press, it is 
likewise a practical set of work rules for 
the aid of those concerned with questions 
of typographical style. At least, it will do 
very well during the period that a print- 
ing press or establishment is formulating 
its own rules. The section containing hints 
to authors and editors makes a ready- 
reference book for the author or the edi- 
torial department. 


CorPoRATE RESOLUTIONS. By Isabel Drum- 
mond, Member of the Philadelphia Bar. 
Published by the Ronald Press Company, 
1926. Price $6. 

An excellent handbook for corporation 
executives, lawyers, accountants and others 
who are concerned with the management 
and operation of corporations. It com- 
bines a concise analysis of the law govern- 
ing corporation resolutions with annotated 
forms covering a wide range of corporate 
activities. There is nothing else in the field 
quite so thorough and so up-to-date and 
at the same time brief and to the point— 
as this book. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF LIFE INSURANCE, by 
Solomon S. Heubner, TAxaTION, by 
Harry J. Loman, and THe LAW oF 
SALESMANSHIP, by E. Paul Huttinger, 
comprise three of the volumes of the 
series, LIFE INSURANCE: ITs ECONOMIC 
AND SOcIAL RELATIONS, edited by Solo- 
mon S. Huebner. Published by D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1927. Price of the 
books, $2.50 each. 

The first-named book contains an ex- 
cellent discussion of the theory and func- 
tions of life insurance written for the 
general reader who wishes to be intelli- 
gently informed on the subject. “Taxa- 
tion,” as the title intimates, discusses the 
various tax problems relating to life in- 
surance and contains such data as bankers, 
trustees, and practitioners in: the field 
need to understand. A complete listing of 
the various state inheritance tax laws is 
included in “Taxation.” The third book 
listed covers every legal phase of selling 
life insurance and is a valuable aid to the 
insurance agent in his daily work, not 
only that it gives him a better knowledge 
of the legal phases of insurance, but that 
it enables him better to serve his clients. 


PERSONNEL. By George R. Hulverson. (A 
volume of the “Business Administration 
Series.”) Published by the Ronald Press 
Company, 1927. Price, $4.50. 

An effort has been made by the author 
of this volume to summarize the principal 
features of the best-known methods of per- 
sonnel administration and the limitations 
to be borne in mind in applying them. 
Job analysis, methods of interviewing, 
testing, and selecting applicants, handling 
and improvement of the working force, 
adjustment of rates, transfers and promo- 
tions, training supervisors and salesmen, 
tardiness and absence problems, are among 
the subjects covered. The numerous forms 
and records reproduced are based on those 
used by such companies as the Burroughs 
Adding Machine, Packard Motor Car 
Company, Montgomery, Ward & Com- 
pany, etc. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED 
STATES: 1926. Issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
BED. C.,. 3927. 

This issue of the “Statistical Abstract” 
contains the latest authentic information 
on population, distribution, manufactures, 
price trends, agricultural conditions, the 
farm market, financial, retail, wholesale 
and manufacturing status of the U. S. 
Copies may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for $1 each. 


Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


To select the 
proper advertising 
mediums, you need 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to- 
the-minute infor- 
mation on rates, dis- 
counts, color and 
cover charges, spe- 
cial positions, classi- 
fied advertising and 
reading notices, clos- 
ing dates, page and 
column sizes — and 
circulations on publi- 
cations in the United 
States and Canada. 


-- —-USE THIS COUPON! -- - - 


Special 30-Day Approval 
Order 


» 192__ 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


You may send us—prepaid—the current num- 
ber of Standard Rate & Data Service, to- 
gether with all bulletins since it was issued, 
which we are to have the privilege of using 
30 days. If we are not convinced of the 
value of this Service at the end of that time, 
we shall return the issue and our obligation 
is ended. Otherwise, you may consider us 
subscribers and send a revised copy each 
month for one year. The service is to be 
maintained by bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 


Street Address. 


Cle .... 


State 


Individual Signing Order. 


Official Positi 
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cant we keep the 


whole force at’ 
“Contest Pitch’? 


Great stuff for business —the en- 
thusiasm and spirit aroused by a 
contest. BUT — isn’t it true that 
as the contest rolls on the enthusi- 
asm becomes badly distributed ? 
Top men keep fighting hard and 
feeling spry. Men in the middle 
and lower brackets are down in 
the mouth —out of the running. 
Contest doesn’t mean a thing in 
their lives —except a sour taste. 


Many leading “contesteers” have 
found the secret of keeping every 
man fighting every minute of the 
contest. They arrange prizes for 
definite accomplishment. “You do 
so much Jim, and you'll get this 
or that —no matter what the rest 
of the gang produces.” Then he’s 
fighting for a prize that is always 
within reach. 


“Hold on—that means more prizes 
—where’sthe money coming from ?” 
Two places. First, guaranteed in- 
creased sales (or no prizes given). 
Second — well, call in Premium 
Service Co.—they can furnish a 
wide selection of merchandise that 
the boys and their wives will want. 
Our discount to you on standard 
merchandise will buy plenty of 
additional prizes—and still give 
each man as good as he would 
have received_ before. 


Have You a Copy of 
‘“‘THE BACKBONE 
of SALES CONTESTS?’’ 


This new booklet is being highly praised 
for its clear fresh angle on contests. 
There’s a copy for you. Free. 


Write your name below and we'll in- 
clude a sample catalog of the kind of 
prizes salesmen fight to win. 


The Premium Service Co., Inc. 
9 West 18th Street New York City 


Send your booklet 


To. 


IR 


City. — 


Developing Resourcefulness 
in Salesmen 


(Continued from page 22) 


Newspaper stereotype pots need 
intense heat for melting the metal 
from which the pages of print are 
cast, and it is desirable, on ac- 
count of the high cost of other 
fuels, to have means for quick 
heating. Quick heating is neces- 
sary, also, on account of the emer- 
gency nature of some newspaper 
printing. 

So, once again, there was a sit- 
uation made to order for an ob- 
serving and thinking salesman. In 
the natural gas region of Pennsyl- 
vania; an Oil-O-Matic proved that 
it could do the work at one-fifth 
the cost of natural gas, as cheap as 
that was. Now we have a steadily 
expanding list of newspaper users, 
all due to that original salesman 
who was not content to keep on 
selling by routine methods. 


A Salesman’s Ingenuity 


Speaking of natural gas reminds 
me that in a Virginia town, where 
there is no gas at all, the prize 
of a good-sized order went to an- 
other salesman who used his head. 
He was calling on a dealer who 
very evidently had failed to live 
up to his opportunities for selling 
Oil-O-Matics. The dealer had 
many reasons why they would not 
move in the town, none of which 
sounded valid to our representa- 
tive. 

Lunch time came and our man 
went to wash his hands. In a 
moment he called out from the 
washroom: 

“The water from this ‘Hot’ 
spigot is as cold as the other.” 

“Sure,” assented the dealer. 
“We haven't gas in this town, so 
there isn’t any automatic instan- 
taneous heating of water.” 

That cue was all our man re- 
quired, for one advantage of Oil- 
O-Matic heat is the fact that a 
small water heater can be hooked 
up to it, and used for supplying 
hot water the year round. He told 
the dealer so, and that afternoon 
he booked orders for two Oil-O- 
Matics, just on the hot water 
argument. 


Potato Chips are fried in oil kept 
at even temperature with Oil- 
O-Matics, thus guarding against 
overcooking and loss. Pigs in a 
New Zealand packing house have 
their bristles singed off by Oil-O- 
Matic heat. The delicate flavor of 
tea, transported from the Dutch 
Indies, is retained through drying 
it aboard ship by the same means. 
The animals of the Antwerp zoo 
are kept warm and healthy by our 
product. 


A Solution to Every Problem 


In a big Chinese factory tooth- 
brush bristles are prepared with 
hot water and steam, also pro- 
vided by Oil-O-Matics. A revolu- 
tionary new smelting process, 
making it possible to work ore 
with as little as two dollars of 
precious minerals per ton, is being 
operated in Colorado, with an Oil- 
O-Matic providing the heat. 

In these days of competition for 
the dollar between industries, in 
addition to that waged between 
individual concerns, every bit of 
information that can be put against 
a selling situation must be util- 
ized if a salesman is to succeed. 
Investigation has shown us how 
everywhere there are concerns 
with a management or a manu- 
facturing problem for which the 
Williams Oil-O-Matic offers the 
solution. And our dealers and 
salesmen who are quickest to 
sense the problem and indicate 
the solution, are those who are 
winning greatest sales volume for 
themselves. 


Comrie Agency Placing 
Taylor Advertising 


The Lakeside Company, now 
placing its advertising through 
Frank M. Comrie Company, Chi- 
cago, has selected this agency to 
direct all advertising for the new 
Taylor piston aligner, in addition 
to advertising now being placed 
in trade papers on Lakeside ven- 
tilating equipment. 
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Food Trades Plan 


N 
wn 


Institute New England’s Second Largest Market 
NM INSTITUTE on food dis- tor <r 
tribution, aiming to stabilize 


conditions and modeled on the 
lines of those of the steel, cotton 
and other industries, has been In 1927 
under discussion for a number of 

months and is now in definite 
process of formation, according J 

process of foemation, according. | Phe PING) V UL ING ce JOU) Eee 
Gordon C. Corbaley, president of and 
the Meinrath-Corbaley Company, 


a than 300 food manufac- The EVENING BULLETIN 


turers, wholesale grocers, chain 
store proprietors, food brokers and 


publishers, have manifested an carried 
interest in this proposition, said , : = 
Ms, Corbaley. “We cannot expect 24,185,615 lines of paid advertising. 


to revolutionize the trade condi- 
tions in a month or a year,” he 


acetate. “hak tun deena Year after year these influential newspapers 


theory is sound, and systemati- carry the great majority of all advertising carried 

Canty Seewran Teeny hie are in Providence newspapers (74.41% in 1927) and 

from all parts of the trade, can be : ; : ; aa 

made to improve materially our lead in every classification, besides declining more 

general business situation.” than a half million lines of objectionable 
ot advertising. 


The Effect of Mergers 
on Jobbing Lines 
OME readers of SALES Man- 
AGEMENT have reached the con- 


The reader confidence and circulation dominance 
of these publications make them valuable media 
for advertisers. 


clusion that the facts presented in 
the recent article, “Will Big Busi- CIRCULATION 
ness Smother the Jobber?” were 114,020 Net Paid 


obtained from the various com- 
panies mentioned, and were, in 


— The Providence Journal and The Evening 
part at least, inspired by execu- 


tives in these several companies. Bulletin have never given a premium to a single 
; The Post —\. —_ subscriber —and their combined circulation is 
nc., particularly, has been tre- ‘ 

quently mentioned. In fairness to greater than that of the other eight Rhode 
the Post Products Company, Inc., Island dailies combined. 


and to all the other companies 
mentioned, none of the facts pre- 
sented were obtained from any 
major or minor Official in any of = 
the companies. 
> Statements regarding consoli- 
dations are all a matter of public 
record, and the questions raised 
V as to what may happen to the job- ’ 
1 ber as the result of the present Providence Journal Company 
- definite trend toward big business — 
organizations are hypothetical TOVIGENCE, R. I. 
conclusions, based on past devel- . 


O 
V ‘ , 
A ; : ; epresentatives 
opments. They in no case reflect CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R J. BIDWELL CO. 
d either the opinions or the hopes 


. 4 New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
- of the controlling factors in any 


of the merged companies. 
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The Problem of 
the Independent 
Retailer 


During the past year Dart- 
nell has called several con- 
ferences with wholesalers in 
different cities to discuss 
ways and means of doing something concrete and 
practical to improve the competitive position of the 
independent retailer. These meetings were well at- 
tended. There was general agreement that the only 
solution to the present uncomfortable situation was 
to help these independent retailers to become better 
merchants. Yet only in two instances was it possible 
to get these groups of wholesalers to adopt or 
follow through a definite plan of cooperation. In 
one case the work has been undertaken by the local 
Chamber of Commerce, and in the other case the 
jobbers have appointed a joint committee. It is 
clear that if anything worth-while is to result from 
these efforts, it must be done by private enterprise, 
with possibly the cooperation of the wholesale dis- 
tributors and the manufacturers, but at the expense 
of the retailers. Dartnell has therefore assumed the 
task of assembling all the practical data available 
which will help the independent merchant to more 
successfully meet the growing competition of chain 
stores, mail-order houses, and other agencies. We 
have employed investigators to visit merchants who 
have been successful in building up their business 
under the new competitive situation and find out 
how they have done it. This information is being 
assembled in loose-leaf form and supplied to mer- 
chants at a nominal cost, together with periodical 
service bulletins, giving them new suggestions and 
plans for increasing sales. Dartnell staff men will 
soon canvass the retailers in all cities and towns 
and show them how they can apply the data thus 
assembled toward improving their position and in- 
creasing their profits. The Dartnell program calls 
for covering every community in the United States 
and Canada within two years. It is our hope that 
this personal contact, backed up by a simple, definite 
plan easily put into operation, may be the means 
of keeping open an avenue of distribution which is 
in danger of being rendered impotent to manufac- 
turers and wholesalers within another decade. 


A Form of Advertising In one of his recent 
Which Should Be bulletins, Roger W. 
Discouraged Babson points to the 


growth of cooperative 
shopping newspapers, published by several retailers 
in competition to the local newspapers. He recom- 
mends that clients investigate the possibilities of 
reducing advertising costs by getting together with 
others and starting one of these enterprises in their 
community. With all due respect to Mr. Babson, we 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


think this is bad advice to give his retail clients. 
In the first place it has been clearly demonstrated 
that in cities where these cooperative circulars have 
been started, merchants have been unable to get 
the volume of business needed when they have to 
depend on this form of circularizing alone. The 
newspapers in many cases have refused to accept 
the advertising of stores supporting so-called “Shop- 
ping News” enterprises. This has resulted in a 
heavy loss to the stores, and brought home to them 
in no uncertain terms their dependence on news- 
paper advertising. Modern merchandising, involving 
as it does the quick turn-over in all departments 
with the very least carry-over, requires above all else 
dependable, strong, advertising mediums. To advise 
retailers to engage in any enterprise that will under- 
mine and weaken existing advertising mediums is 
obviously unsound. It is not only against the best 
interests of the retailers, but it is against the best 
interests of the manufacturers whose merchandise 
these retailers carry. We do not doubt Mr. Babson’s 
sincerity, but he should know that the great require- 
ment of present-day merchandising is the strength- 
ening of existing mediums of advertising. This can 
best be accomplished by the cooperation of all the 
retailers in a community toward building up the 
daily newspapers already established. Certainly this 
cannot be done by diverting advertising funds away 
from newspapers to experiment with circularizing 
schemes which never have, and never will, take the 
place of newspaper advertising. 


One Place We understand from several 
to Increase Sales different sources that Mont- 
This Year gomery Ward & Company are 

placing purchase orders on the 
basis of doing 25 per cent more business in 1928 
than they did in 1927. While our information is 
obtained from concerns that are figuring with Mont- 
gomery Ward on their 1928 purchases, it is con- 
firmed by the spectacular rise of Montgomery Ward 
common stock, which jumped from 68 to 119 in six 
months. Even though some of this increase may 
come from the new retail stores which it is reported 
Montgomery Ward & Company have in prospect, 
it nevertheless reflects the improved buying position 
of the Northwestern farmer. The very nature of the 
mail-order business makes necessary an accurate 
appraisal of sales possibilities during the forth- 
coming year, with the result that these institutions 
have highly developed methods for forecasting sales. 
If these big mail-order houses have assured them- 
selves of an increase of 25 per cent for 1928, it 
would seem that others who have something to sell 
to the farm and small town market might well pay 
particular attention to the Northwest in formulating 
their sales and advertising plans for the new year. 
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20,000 


people bought our 


advertised automotive product 
—and they can buy yours! 


133 YOU KNOW that it is almost as 
hard to make an automobile owner buy a 
new road guide—as it is to make one buy 
a new car? The average owner gets fond of 
his old road maps after he becomes ac- 
quainted with all their peculiarities and 
limitations. He hates to buy a new set of 
maps. The fact that Whatzis County built 
a new short cut last fall from Whoozis to 
Whatchymaycallit, orthat state turnpike86, 
labeled good in 1925, now looks like an 
artillery proving ground—doesn’t bother 
him much, unless he gets lost. Usually, 
however, the family gets along with the 
1925 road map until somebody leaves it 
out in the rain. 

In view of this high sales resistance, The 
News takes justifiable pride in the annual 
sale of from twenty to twenty-five thousand 
copies of its Automobile Atlas. Especially 
considering that we make the Atlas some- 
what hard to buy! 

It can be secured only from our Readers’ 
Service Bureau. We advertise it infrequently 
in small space. To be the proud owner of a 
News Auto Atlas you must watch for one 
of our small ads, clip the coupon, write 
down your name, address, make of car and 
license number, and send or bring it in 
with thirty-five cents. 

In return, we give you for this trifling 
trouble and sum an amazing map value in 
the News atlas. It is a stout booklet of 
64 pages in covers, size 934 by 123 inches. 
It contains double page maps of 26 Eastern 
states, Ontario, Quebec; four pages of Long 
Island maps; a trans-continental United 
States; the North Eastern United States; 
detail vicinity maps of eighteen large cities; 
mileage chart, customs regulations, traffic 


News Auto Atlas 


requests from 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1927 
Auburn 39 
Buick 2579 
Cadillac 213 
Chandler 252 
Chevrolet 2316 
Chrysler 602 
Diana 16 
Dodge 1747 
Essex 854 
Falcon 10 
Flint 112 
Ford 2348 
Franklin 72 
Gardner 23 
Hudson 608 
Hupmobile 314 
Jordan 63 
Kissel 21 
LaSalle 13 
Lincoln 59 
Locomobile 16 
Marmon 51 
Moon 58 
Nash 1445 
Oakland 293 
Oldsmobile 246 
Overland 678 
Packard 232 
Paige 135 
Peerless 88 
Pierce-Arrow 37 
Pontiac 200 
Reo 97 
Rolls Royce 6 
Star 134 
Studebaker 1296 
Stutz 26 
Velie 41 


Willys Knight 493 


17,833 
Miscellaneous Cars1219 
Trucks & Motor- 


Cycles 246 
All Others 1306 
Total 20,604 


regulations, ferry schedules. It is compiled 
especially for us each Spring by Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co. There is also a subsidiary 
Western States Atlas. And in addition, the 
Readers’ Service Bureau will route you 
from here to anywhere on the maps. (Three 
thousand News readers requested route in- 
formation last year!) 


* * * 


W: think you will be interested in the 
cars owned by News readers who bought 
our atlas this year. Buick leads with 2579; 
Ford is second with 2348, Chevrolet is third 
with 2316, Dodge is fourth with 1747, Nash 
is fifth with 1445, Studebaker is sixth with 
1296. Six Rolls Royce owners appear among 
News readers; and there is a proportional 
representation of all of the high priced cars. 


This record of ownership, in fact, very 
exactly parallels New York City registra- 
tions. News readers own all kinds of cars. 


—and among the million and a quarter 
circulation (the largest in America) the 
maker of automobiles will find more pros- 
pects than in any other medium in New 
York. 


If you want to make New York car- 
conscious (as far as your car is concerned), 
you need The News. It should be first on 
your schedule at Show time—and can hold 
its own at any other time, too. 


THE & NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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If I Had $25,000 to Spend 
for Advertising 


(Continued from page 16) 


Whether our joint advertising 
shall be done in the local news- 
papers or by mail, will depend on 
circumstances. In either case we 
are traveling the path of least 
resistance. We are reaching our 
most favorable market. We have 
a minimum of waste circulation. 
We are benefiting by the dealer’s 
local standing, prestige and good- 
will. Moreover, we are showing 
‘him that we have a direct interest 
in his welfare. We should thus 
become better friends. 

There is nothing spectacular 
about this sort of advertising. 
There is no fanfare about it. 
There is no glory in it. But it 
will make sales if the merchan- 
dise and the dealers are right. 

There is nothing for an agency 
in this sort of work. That is one 
reason so little of itis done. Un- 
der this plan there is much detail 
in spending $25,000. That is 
another reason it is not more 
popular. Most of us don’t like de- 
tail and will dodge work if we 
can. But sales are made in units. 
We talk about mass selling, but 
there is no such animal. Our cus- 
tomers are not a mass, but a con- 
gregation of individuals. The more 
nearly we can handle them indi- 
vidually, the better will be our re- 
sults. And individual handling 
involves detail. 

Even in broadcast national cam- 
paigns, the application of this unit 
principle is in many cases more 
than half the battle. An outstand- 


ing example is furnished by the 
advertising of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, under the wise 
and able direction of Sam Cony- 
beare. What the casual observer 
sees is only the beautiful and 
practical color pages in the mag- 
azines offering booklets on deco- 
rating and the services of Mrs. 
Hazel Dell Brown, “in charge of 
our Bureau of Interior Decora- 
tion.” But when Mrs. Keokuk 
consults Mrs. Brown by mail, va- 
rious and sundry things begin to 
happen and keep on happening, 
not only to Mrs. Keokuk, but to 
the local Armstrong dealers and 
eventually to the jobbers who sell 
those dealers. 

Mrs. Keokuk receives an an- 
swer direct from the home office. 
One or more dealers are advised 
of the inquiry and in due course 
Mrs. Keokuk receives a card, or 
cards, from these. When she buys 
her Armstrong linoleum and the 
dealer in turn buys from his job- 
ber, a duplicate invoice goes from 
the jobber to the Armstrong Cork 
Company, who writes the dealer 
expressing its gratification that 
he has ordered three rolls of num- 
ber four eleven forty four and 
calling his attention to the attrac- 
tiveness of certain other numbers. 
It has taken ten years and infinite 
patience with details to get the 
system equipped with ball bear- 
ings, but the results have more 
than justified the cost in time and 
money. 


Advertising Men ‘Take Issue 
with Mr. Bates 


N THE absence of any definite 

data, Mr. Bates wisely walks 
around the block, dodges dogma 
and does not presume to prophesy. 
He tells the manufacturer to stay 
out of general magazines, which 
is perhaps the kindest admoni- 
tion he could give in this case. 


Neither, in my humble opinion, 
does the situation call for direct 
mail— because outside of the 
dealer field, the appropriation can- 
not cover a lot of ground unless 
it is converted into millions of 
little dealer-imprinted pieces; a 
procedure that is dubious at best. 


Why doesn’t this shoe manu- 
facturer spend his money on the 
home ground, in the most imme- 
diate nearby markets? The differ- 
ence in freight rates alone will 
make Springfield, Mass. or Bos- 
ton or Portland or Stamford bet- 
ter markets than Keokuk which 
Mr. Bates mentions. If conditions 
are anyway near normal, let him 
start with a definite scheduled 
campaign in his own local news- 
paper. Use a list of newspapers in 
New England cities. Take in Bos- 
ton if his appropriation will ex- 
tend that far and cover that city 
in addition to smaller ones. Per- 
haps he might be better off by 
concentrating the whole figure in 
Boston newspapers which largely 
cover New England. 

Then with definite schedules 
and portfolios of the advertising, 
his salesmen can go after new ac- 
counts, and can interest old ones. 
Possibly they can get dealers to 
share the advertising. If the prod- 
uct is right, the market is right, 
the copy is half-way right and 
the manufacturer’s salesmen know 
how to merchandise their adver- 
tising, results will come. They 
may not come the first year in 
satisfactory volume because every 
new advertiser must spend some 
part of his initial appropriations 
in learning how to spend money 
for advertising. 

This manufacturer needs an 
agency, and can find an agency 
with such an appropriation. He 
will have to do some careful 
selecting, but there are still small 
good agencies who will gamble 
their time and services on new 
accounts. Let this manufacturer 
go to Boston for his agent. Even 
I can furnish him with one ad- 
dress where his appropriation will 
get respect and more service than 
it merits the first year. He needs 
an agent to help him pick his 
spots, to pick his media, to write 
his copy, and — most important of 
all—to show his salesmen how 
advertising works and sell them 
on it. 

In succeeding years, as his ini- 
tial plans work and his appropri- 
ation grows, he should keep right 
on spending his money at home 
and move out radially into new 
territory, keeping his distribution 
as close-knit as possible. 
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As a Starting step, he might 
consult New England newspapers, 
get market information from them, 
learn the experiences of other ad- 
vertisers with small appropria- 
tions. The representatives of these 
newspapers, too, will help him 
find the right agency. 

No mystery to it. Just zone 
advertising! L. E. McGivena, 
manager of publicity, The New 
York News. 


A Sales Manager Adds 
Some Qualifications 


HE idea of directing an ad- 

vertising appropriation at 
specific dealers in specific towns 
has been found in practice to be 
an ideal method of expending a 
small appropriation. I do not 
know whether the idea is that the 
appropriation should be confined 
exclusively to advertising, but in 
my experience in the shoe busi- 
ness I have found that it is pos- 
sible to do a great deal in building 
up distribution by focusing on 
logical trading centers within the 
area covered by a factory or a 
factory branch. 

I would add one important 
qualification to Mr. Bates’ sugges- 
tion. If Mr. Bates were given 
$25,000 for the exclusive purpose 
of adding business to his com- 
pany, he would be forced to do 
something more than merely co- 
operate with his dealers by match- 
ing dollar for dollar with them on 
advertising actually run. Some of 
this money would need to be 
spent on a plan and the means of 
carrying out that plan to make 
the dealer not only a better adver- 
tiser, but most important of all — 
to make him a better merchant. 

This would require the right 
kind of cooperation with the 
dealer in establishing methods of 
stock control; intelligent buying 
plans; proper store arrangement; 
proper business and _ financial 
methods; intelligent merchandis- 
ing plans — after which the deal- 
er would have a chance to cash 
in on the advertising money spent 
in his locality and for his benefit. 
—By R. C. Hay, formerly gen- 
eral sales manager, Rice & Hutch- 
ins, and director of sales, Quiet 
May Oil Burner Corporation. 


A Professional Service 
‘Rendered in 


A Business-like Way 


— —~ 


seein me 


ROM long and varied experience we 


——" offer the observation that advertising is 
GAMBLE a profession in that the product never rises 
founded above the genius and calibre of the creative 


1 9 09 minds identified with it. It is alsoa business 


in that it must be supported by the efficient 


functioning of an organization. 


J as N We believe this agency saponin an 
& effective balance between the two. Clients 
COMPANY _ enjoy the personal service of principals op- 
founded erating in association with a capable sup- 


1915 


porting staff. This pleases advertisers who 
appreciate individual attention, and yet 
desire the peace of mind that comes from 


knowing that every detail will be cared for 


accurately and on time. 


BENSON, GAMBLE, JOHNSON & READ 
General Advertising -Agency 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET - CHICAGO 


[Charter Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies} 


at LESS MONEY 


Easier to Pack — Easier to Carry 


Campbell Cases are designed to 
fill your definite needs. Tell us 
what you wish to carry and we 
will build a case that will satisfy. 
Let us send quotations on your 
requirements. 


We operate our own tannery and 
manufacture cases —all under one roof. 


THE PERKINS-CAMPBELL CO. 
» 1309 ETHAN ST. oe 
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STOCK YARD STATION 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Business is Good in 
SPARTANBURG 
The Hub of the Southeast 


a A 
So sore acy | NORTE 


TIS A FACT, established over a period of 
years, that business in the rich Southeast 
does not fluctuate constantly from ‘‘good” 
to “‘bad”’ as it is so likely to do elsewhere. 
Here business has been good for years. That 
means sales are good, year in, year out. 


Locate Your Plant or Branch in 
Spartanburg—Get Your Share of 
Southern Business as Others Do 

Thirteen million consumers live within the 
Spartanburg Trading Area (shown in map). 


Steady employment at good wages assures a 
year-round buying power. 


Thirty-three passenger trains every twenty- 
four hours and a network of bus lines to all 
parts of the state assure quick and comforta- 
ble accommodation. 

Twenty of the nation’s largest concerns, 
with plants or branches in Spartanburg, have 
increased sales and profits since locating 
here, because the 13 million consumers in the 
trading area favor “home industry.” They 
will favor the products from your Spartan- 
burg plant or branch. 


Send for this 
Valuable 
Survey — 

it Tells 
“Success” 
Facts You 
Should Know 


Write today for copy of the “Marketing 
Survey of the Spartanburg Trading Area.” 
It may disclose sales possibilities more favor- 
able than you ever suspected. Write today. 

‘ 


INDUSTRIAL CoMMISSION 
OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


1300 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, S. C. 


SOUTH 


TRANSPORTATION: Two trunk lines to the Mid- 
dle West —two to the Atlantic Coast—on the main 
line of the Southern Railroad from New York to New 
Orleans. 


AIR MAIL: Regular stop on U. S. Postal Air Mail 
Route, six hours to New York. 

TAXES: “No taxation tricks.” Taxation basis very 
favorable to successful industrial operation. 
PRESTIGE: A progressive, well-known city—at 
present used as a Southern Distributing Center by 
more than a score of national manufacturers. 


A Business Paper 
Man’s Opinion 


oss MANAGEMENT has been 
good enough to allow us to 
read Mr. Bates’ response to the 
inquiry of a manufacturer of wo- 
men’s shoes as to how he could 
spend most profitably an adver- 
tising appropriation of $25,000. 

Although there is very little 
data available as to the grade and 
type of shoe, present breadth of 
distribution, general sales plan, or 
previous history of the organiza- 
tion, we are inclined to agree with 
Mr. Bates so far as he goes. But 
we do not feel that he goes far 
enough when he omits mention- 
ing any use of business papers in 
order to increase the number of 
retail outlets and to increase the 
volume of shoes bought by pres- 
ent customers. 

As Mr. Bates says, a $25,000 
expenditure in consumer maga- 
zines would be but a drop in the 
ocean. The merchant has passed 
the portfolio stage and realizes 
that although such a gesture may 
be designed to create prestige in 
his mind, it too frequently falls 
short of the mark. 

Yet $25,000 for a yearly appro- 
priation is a goodly sum and 
much benefit may accrue provid- 
ing it is intelligently outlaid. 

We must assume that the prod- 
uct is a good one, both intrinsi- 
cally and stylefully, and is com- 
petitively priced, and that there 
is an efficient sales organization. 
The only problem then is the eco- 
nomic expenditure of $25,000 in 
advertising. 

Suppose we start with the idea 
that a list of some 1,000 to 1,500 
customers and prospects are being 
called upon by the firm’s travel- 
ing salesmen. If the only adver- 
tising to the merchant is to be 
with direct-by-mail, there would 
then be a duplication between 
salesmen’s calls and _ direct-by- 
mail literature, and if for one rea- 
son or another perfectly good 
prospects are omitted from this 
one list, then there is no way by 
which the firm can be placed in 
contact with them. 

The business paper is a vital 
power and influence in the minds 
of the merchants who are poten- 


tial customers. Advertising in 
such mediums brings a prestige 
to the advertiser that direct-by- 
mail matter cannot give. It opens 
the door to salesmen in a wav 
that has no equal. It is a wel- 
come friend each week and is paid 
for. 

The advertising penetrates the 
mind of the reader when his sales 
resistance is at its lowest ebb, 
because although he is interested 
in the advertising, it is for the 
editorial help that it gives him in 
the conduct of his business: that 
he pays his money. 

Surely, there is no more direct 
contact, no way by which waste 
is most nearly eliminated than by 
the use of the business paper. 

It is a class publication restricted 
in its distribution to those men 
who are definitely interested in its 
contents, and its cost per unit of 
buying power is almost negligible. 

To say that I am not prejudiced 
in my viewpoint would, of course, 
be absurd, but with each succeed- 
ing year of my association with 
this medium of advertising, I am 
more and more impressed with its 
economic efficiency. 

As I have said before, $25,000 
is a goodly sum and could be 
divided, generally speaking, in 
three ways: Direct mail, carrying 
material and information of a 
more specific kind, particularly to 
existing customers; business pa- 
pers, to sell the institutional idea, 
to build prestige, and to act as a 
barrage to break down sales re- 
sistance and to open the way for 
the traveling salesmen; and third- 
ly, the use of newspaper advertis- 
ing in strategic points to help the 
merchant increase his own sales. 

To quote from a recent letter 
from one of our advertisers: “In 
almost every instance the mer- 
chant was very glad to look at 
the line as he had seen the adver- 
tising in the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder and had heard other 
salesmen commenting upon it. 
Detroit has been in a depression, 
but in spite of that fact, we have 
been successful in opening 125 
accounts —all high-grade, good 
paying — in that territory.” 

I do not know why Mr. Bates 
has omitted any mention of the 
business paper, but I do know 
that with each year the leading 
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agencies are using it as a medium, 
more and more generously, not- 
withstanding the fact that their 
fee for the handling of such busi- 
ness cannot compensate them for 
their efforts. 

These agencies feel, so far as 
the merchandising of shoes is 
concerned, that a campaign is not 
complete without the use of the 
business paper, that the merchant 
is the determining factor when it 
comes to the kind and make of 
shoes to be offered for sale in his 
particular community, and that 
there is no straighter way to the 
merchant’s mind than through the 
medium of the paper he takes and 
pays for. 

Whatever the specific distribution 
problems of this manufacturer 
may be, his condition will be the 
better at the end of the year for 
an intelligent use of the worth- 
while business papers in his field. 
I say “intelligent” because experi- 
ence has shown us that the bene- 
fits of advertising are in direct 
ratio to the intelligence used and 
the interest taken in it by the man 
who pays the bills—W. M. Le 
Brecht, Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Publishing Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


The Newspaper Man’s 


Point of View 


M&* BATES has pointed out 
some things that should be 
obvious but which the average 
advertiser, attempting to break 
into national markets, overlooks. 
The only place where I disagree 
with Mr. Bates is in the medium 
suggested, as naturally I know 
more about newspaper advertis- 
ing than any other medium. The 
newspapers, however, if properly 
followed up can do a much more 
complete job and at a much lower 
cost than direct mail. This means 
of course, concentration of the 
appropriation in a relatively few 
markets where dealer cooperation 
can be secured and where the 
purchasing power of the commun- 
ity and for the merchandise to be 
advertised, is definitely estab- 
lished. This means research and 
merchandising work in advance of 
the actual campaign, which is 


probably the reason that the aver- 
age agency hesitates to take on a 
$25,000 national campaign with- 
out an adequate service fee on the 
side. 

The newspapers can show any 
number of successful advertisers 
who started with relatively small 
appropriations. That is one of the 
great advantages of the newspa- 
pers as advertising mediums and 
one which the average small ad- 
vertiser overlooks when consider- 
ing national markets. It is prob- 
ably natural for the average ad- 
vertiser tc think of national ad- 
vertising in terms of Saturday 
Evening Post or other magazines 
with a large circulation. They do 
not stop to consider that many 
single newspapers actuaily carry 
more agate lines of national ad- 
vertising every yeax than the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and that the 
newspapers have demonstrated 
that they are the greatest national 
medium when taken as a whole. 
—Frank T. Carroll, assistant busi- 
ness manager, The Pittsburgh 
Press. 


Kittle, Sears, Roebuck 


President, Dies 


HARLES MORGAN KIT- 

tle, president of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company, and former 
senior vice president of the IIli- 
nois Central, died January 3 fol- 
lowing an emergency operation 
on Christmas day. He was 47 
years old. 

At the age of 14, Mr. Kittle was 
water boy for a railroad section 
gang. At 36 he was vice presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central rail- 
road, and at 44 chief executive of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company. Mr. 
Kittle was a self-made man and 
his name should go down in the 
annals of history with others who 
have climbed to the top of the 
ladder of success purely by their 
own undaunted efforts. 

The market value of Sears, Roe- 
buck stock doubled in value un- 
der Mr. Kittle’s administration. 


The Wacker Wabash Garage, 
Chicago, a new 25-story, 600-car 
garage has appointed the Frank 
M. Comrie Company of Chicago, 
ad advertising and merchandising 
counsel. 
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Bigger and Better Elephants 


The janitorislinedup. Theeleva- 
tor men are all lined up. The maids 
in the apartment houses are lined 
up. I would just like to see some 
one here in New York give them 
a nice little Christmas present full 
of love and affection. No, it can’t 
be done. Here in New York the 
high cost of living makes all of us 
need the money. Everything is 
so expensive that in order to get 
by all of us need real cash. Nice 
little presents wrapped up in tis- 
sue paper with a red ribbon, full 
of love and affection, do not make 
the mare go. 


Christmas Spirit Lacking 


Of course Christmas is com- 
mercialized in New York because 
this is a great commercial city. I 
even hear young people saying to 
each other: “Suppose we ex- 
change Christmas presents. What 
this means is, if you give me a 
present, I will give you one.” I 
wonder why they do not agree in 
advance on exactly the amount of 
money they will pay for the 
presents! 

Then, I picked up The Hough- 
ton Line, written by a gentleman 
in Philadelphia who happens to be 
the president of a large manufac- 
turing institution. What this man 
has to say about the modern 
Christmas and what we are doing 
to the Christmas spirit is not only 
amusing but, unfortunately, true. 
He ends his article with the crisp 
sentence: “For Christ’s sake, 
stop it!” ' 

The picture I am trying to paint 
is that of a New York City preda- 
tory, greedy, staying up all night 
seeking happiness and excitement, 
finding out that happiness cannot 
be gained in this manner and so 
being unhappy, but still rushing 
madly on with the delusion that 
happiness comes from _ bright 
lights, fancy food, jazz music and 
over-exciting plays. To me all of 
this sort of thing on the eve of 
Christmas had become terribly 
depressing. I was tired of seeing 
fat women in ermine wraps roll- 
ing around in Rolls-Royce cars. 
I was sick of all the materialism. 
I was tired of all the bigness. 


(Continued from page 17) 


A story of three elephants, that 
I heard recently, lingers in my 
mind. One of these elephants was 
owned by a German. He de- 
scribed his elephant as having a 
rather scientific mind. He dis- 
cussed elephant psychology. The 
second elephant was owned by a 
Frenchman who gave as its great- 
est quality the fact that it was 
very artistic. In fact, said he, his 
was the most civilized of all ele- 
phants. However, the third ele- 
phant was owned by an American 
and when he came to describe it, 
he smiled broadly as he an- 
nounced: “My elephant is a big- 
ger and better elephant.” 

Now, maybe this is not funny 
but somehow, America always 
crying out “bigger and better” 
stuck in my mind, and this idea 
too was depressing. Just for a 
change, I would like to meet 
something that was smaller and 
poorer. 


Small Town Charm 


Well, this, roughly speaking, 
was my state of mind when I was 
called to address a Chamber of 
Commerce in a small, out-of-the- 
way manufacturing town in one 
of our eastern states. My train 
did not even stop at this town. I 
had to pass through the town to a 
larger place some twenty miles 
away and then motor back to this 
manufacturing village. The drive 
was through a lovely valley. All 
the way we followed a charming 
little river. The road was excel- 
lent. Finally, we approached the 
town. 

Years ago, a canal went right 
through this town. This canal 
has been abandoned. The first 
thing I noticed was that they had 
filled up the canal and had made 
a very pretty city park where the 
canal had formerly been. In this 
park was a simple, artistic monu- 
ment to the boys who died in 
France —the boys who died for 
civilization. I asked the name of 
this park and was interested to 
learn it was “Memorial Park,” a 
park in memory of the dead 
soldiers. 

The streets were very clean. 


The shops, although small, 
seemed to be well kept. The glass 
in the windows was polished un- 
til it shone. As I have said before, 
this was a manufacturing town 
and of course on all sides there 
were large manufacturing build- 
ings. The uniformity of these 
buildings was just a little depress- 
ing but I noticed that vines grew 
on the walls of the buildings. This 
little city must be a very 
delightful place in the Spring and 
Summer. 


The Commerce Members 


It was late when I arrived and 
I was hurried almost immediately 
to the place where the Chamber 
of Commerce was holding its 
meeting. We were to first have 
dinner. When I entered the spa- 
cious room, the cafeteria of one of 
the large factories of the city, I 
was surprised at the size of the 
gathering. There were old men, 
young men, old women and 
young women. No one was in 
evening dress. All were very 
well, but rather simply, attired. 
The meals were served by young 
women in gingham dresses and 
we had paper napkins. The food, 
however, was well cooked and 
excellent. 

Between the last regular course 
and dessert, an orchestra com- 
posed of employees in one of the 
factories played several selections. 
One of them was a number of 
melodies from the opera of “Rob- 
in Hood.” I had not heard this 
music for years. How vividly it 
brought back to my mind the Bos- 
tonians, Jesse Bartlett Davis and 
Barnabee! Let us see, this opera 
was written by Smith and De- 
Koven. I had not thought of 
them for years. 

The toastmaster and myself 
dropped into conversation. He 
informed me that he had started 
in life as a tool-maker. He had 
worked in one of the factories. He 
studied iaw at night. Finally he 
became a lawyer. We drifted 
around from one subject to an- 
other. We touched upon travel, 
literature and music. This toast- 
master seemed to have read 
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everything, to have _ traveled 
everywhere and to be a man of 
very broad and general cultiva- 
tion. Still, he did not hesitate to 
talk to me about the job of being 
a tool-maker. Inadvertently, I 
glanced at his hands. They did 
not show any signs of tool-mak- 
ing. His fingers were long and 
slim. His hands were those of an 
artist. He had what we call 
“spatulate” fingers. 


A Real American Town 


Of course while I was chatting 
with him, I was sizing up the 
meeting. How different they all 
looked from the people I see in 
New York! Their complexions 
were good. Their eyes were 
clear. They talked quietly. No 
one was noisy. This is the shock 
I got. This is the contrast that 
was suddenly forced upon my 
mind. These people were so dif- 
ferent from the people I am in the 
habit of meeting that the realiza- 
tion came to me with something 
of a thrill. I asked the toastmas- 
ter about them and this is what 
he told me: .“Your audience to- 
night will be almost 100 per cent 
American. We have practically 
no foreign-born people in this 
town. The place, although small, 
not over eleven thousand people, 
is considerably more than a hun- 
dred years old. Most of these 
people and their ancestors have 
lived in this valley and this town 
for generations. Before you,” 
said the toastmaster, “is an unus- 
ual audience—something you 
very seldom see in the United 
States today. That is, an audi- 
ence of Americans.” 

The toastmaster’s name was 
“Schmidt.” He informed me that 
his ancestors were Germans. They 
had come over to this country and 
settled in this valley. Now all 
this to me was most interesting. 
Here were people living in this 
small place who, in a certain 
sense, were cut off from what we 
know as the big world. They 
were mechanics or the children of 
mechanics. By this I mean they 
were manufacturers. 

Then the speaking started. Our 
toastmaster was very witty. He 
would have done justice to the job 
of toastmaster at any important 
banquet of multi-millionaires in 
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New York. His tact in handling 
the list of speakers was far above 
the average. The speakers them- 
selves spoke clearly and to the 
point. Their language was well 
chosen, but the subjects they dis- 
cussed were the same old Ameri- 
can topics. They had the elephant 
idea. What they wanted was a 
bigger town. One man made a 
play for an increase in the mem- 
bership of their Chamber of Com- 
merce. Another wished to know 
how they could bring more fac- 
tories to their town. 

As they talked about their town 
—its hopes and its ideals — and 
as I looked at these people, a 
wide gap seemed to open between 
the speakers and me. Again it 
was materialism. “Bigger and 
better” flowed all through the 
talks — bigger factories, bigger 
pay rolls, bigger population. How 
could they best advertise their 
town? How could they bring 
more people there, etc.? 


Salesmen as City Builders 


Finally my turn came. I must 
confess I had prepared a “bigger 
and better” speech myself! How- 
ever, when I rose to my feet, I 
forgot my speech. I talked to 
these people about what they had 
in their town; about real Ameri- 
canism; about how a stranger 
was impressed when he came to 
them from New York. I talked 
to them about people and the de- 
velopment of people. I told them 
that if they wished a large town 
and an increased membership in 
their Chamber of Commerce, this 
would not come by working on 
the people at home. It would 
come only from salesmanship. 

The salesmen of the factories 
were the men who built the town. 
The orders that came from China 
and Japan and South America and 
Africa and Russia and Europe, as 
well as from the United States, 
would build up the town. If the 
salesmen representing the prod- 
ucts of this town could sell these 
products all over the world, work- 
men would have to come from far 
and near to make the goods. We 
must first have salesmanship. In 
due course would follow larger 
factories, more workmen, more 
homes, more banks, more stores, 
more streets and a bigger, if not 


a better, town. I wonder if the 
people who live in these manufac- 
turing towns ever think of the 
salesmen traveling in all parts of 
the world who sell the products 
that build up these towns. I won- 
der if the salesmen themselves 
ever stop and think that they are 
not only salesmen but also city 
builders. 


Biggest Not Always Best 


In this particular town there is 
an arms factory. I have been in- 
terested in reading the history of 
this factory. There were three 
brothers who ran it. One of them 
had charge of the manufacturing. 
The second had charge of the 
books and the correspondence. 
The third, and his name was 
Samuel, traveled all over the 
world selling arms to govern- 
ments. Samuel must have been 
a great salesman because he gath- 
ered in voluminous orders. He 
kept the factory busy. He built 
up the wealth of the family. Of 
the three brothers, I think I 
would rather have known Samuel 
than the other two. What sales 
stories Samuel could tell! In his 
lifetime he covered the entire 
earth selling American rifles to 
foreign governments. Now the 
three brothers all sleep in the lit- 


tle graveyard on the hiil just out- — 


side of this little town. They 
sleep, but the wheels in the fac- 
tory they established still go 
round and round. 

In concluding my talk to this 
Chamber of Commerce, I think I 
did a very tactless thing. I said 
that I did not believe in bigger 
elephants but that I only believed 
in better elephants. I told them 
that at the time of its greatest 
glory, Athens had only forty 
thousand inhabitants, and of these 
inhabitants, about twenty thou- 
sand were slaves. However, that 
was the time of Pericles and As- 
pasia and the wonderful artists 
and artisans who found Athens a 
city of mud and left it, when they 
died, a city of marble. I do not 
suppose the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Athens ever worried 
about the size of the population. 
I do not think they ever wanted 
a bigger Athens, but I am sure, 
from their works, that they did 
want a better Athens. So Pericles 
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gathered around him better men 
and better women. One of them 
was Aspasia, that big-minded 
woman who encouraged Pericles 
and entertained his artistic friends. 
It was a city where there were 
great people. 

So I told the people in this lit- 
tle town that in my opinion the 
thing for them to do was to seek 
out the genius in their city, find 
out the children in the schools 
who had unusual minds and give 
them an opportunity, find the 
men and women of unusual abil- 
ity and give them an opportunity. 
I am sure that this town, with its 
strong American strain, with its 
genius for mechanics and with its 
simplicity of life, has more than 
one genius who could make the 
town famous the world over. 


Quantity Follows Quality 


Nevertheless, these men and 
women, instead of developing to 
the highest degree their peculiar 
genius, are getting together and 
in their Chamber of Commerce 
crying out for greater numbers. I 
could not help but wonder, num- 
bers of what? Why gather to- 
gether the morons from the ends 
of the earth? 

And so I talked the things that 
were in my heart to this Ameri- 
can community. When I finished, 
they applauded politely, but I am 
afraid my idea of a better city, 
even of a smaller city, did not 
make a hit! Still, after all, when 
I thought of the products of this 
city — the products that had kept 
it on the map all these years, I 
was impressed with the fact that 
these products were better prod- 
ucts; goods of high quality. It 
was not the quantity of the goods 
made in these factories that has 
built up several great businesses. 
It was the quality of these goods. 
The quantity produced followed 
the quality. 

I caught the midnight train 
back to New York and had the 
feeling that I had made a failure. 
My speech was not a success. 
Yet, after all, wouldn’t it be fine 
if one could live in a town like 
that and be young again and have 
the resources to hunt out and de- 
velop genius? Wouldn’t that be 
more fun than doing anything 
else? 
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SUPER-FINISH ART 
LEATHER. The cover 
is finished in two-tone 
dark brown Spanish 
grain, with letteringand 
panels, antique bronze. 
You will want a binder 
for your desk or library. 


Price, $2.00 each, postpaid 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
MAGAZINE 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


The Homeland Company Sells 
Lots in Winter 


(Continued from page 46) 


not interfere with work on new 
prospects. 

What was more important, the 
summer of 1927 was not any- 
thing to brag about in New York 
real estate circles. But the Home- 
land Company, because of the 
cumulative business contacted 
during the preceding winter, did 
not suffer. Its sales increased and 
it opened two new properties. It 
reduced its sales personnel turn- 
over way below what other com- 
panies, still sticking to the land- 
for-land’s-sake policy and _ not 
employing a canvass, had to con- 
tend with. 


Local Exhibits Aid Sales 


Moreover, to accommodate the 
demand for home-building infor- 
mation among its canvassed pros- 
pects, the company opened a num- 
ber of home planning exhibits in 
the sections that were being can- 
vassed so that it was unnecessary 
to take prospects into the sub- 
urbs. These exhibits contained 
charts, photographs, building in- 
formation and model homes as 
well as airplane maps of its com- 
munities, which gave visitors a 
complete idea of what the Home- 
land properties were like and how 
far it had gone to provide a new 
element in home selling, which 
was a home planning service. 

Another radical departure from 
accepted real estate practice was 
the winter advertising done by 
the Homeland Company while the 
canvass was in progress. Instead 
of dropping out of the newspa- 
pers, as most real estate com- 
panies do in the winter time, the 
Homeland Company inaugurated 
a “bullet campaign” —a series of 
42-line institutional ads in all of 
the New York dailies. It went 
one step further and carried these 
ads throughout the winter in 
either a preferred position on 
page three or on the woman’s fea- 
ture pages. Previously no real 
estate company had ever used in- 
stitutional copy nor had it ever 
tried out page three or the 


woman’s page in spite of the fact 
that the controlling factor in the 
purchase of a home is the woman. 
The copy used merely built up 
good will and did not attempt to 
sell land or homes. 


Promotion Work in Winter 


A good many real estate com- 
panies practically discontinued all 
forms of advertising in the win- 
ter. The Homeland Company up- 
set this tradition by increasing its 
output of direct mail literature in 
the winter of 1926. It published 
and distributed the most compre- 
hensive piece of sales literature in 
its history —a 24-page booklet 
entitled “The Home Planner’s 
Starting Point.” The vital steps 
in homebuilding were covered in 
question and answer form. The 
“ask me another’ fad had taken 
hold of newspaper and magazine 
readers and the booklet rode to 
popularity on the crest of the 
wave. When prospects were can- 
vassed, this booklet was left with 
them and some twenty thousand 
of them in New York city, when 
their apartments were stuffy and 
they longed for a home of their 
own, did some winter reading that 
had a stimulating effect upon 
Homeland sales. 


Newspaper Advertising 
Puts Over Week’s Sale 


The Brandeis Store, the largest 
department store in the Omaha 
market, recently conducted a 
store-wide sale lasting one week. 
It was called “Brandeis Week” in 
Omaha and within a six-day pe- 
riod, the store used 176,400 lines 
of display advertising in the two 
Omaha daily newspapers. 


Sears, Roebuck & Company has 
taken over a plot of land in Bos- 
ton, and will erect a building that 
will cost from $4,500,000 to $5,- 
000,000 and accommodate 2,000 
employees. A parking space of 


80,000 square feet has also been 
provided for. 
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a breeze from Labrador. ..... 


S FRESH as a breeze from Labrador — 
even on the tenth and twentieth read- 
ing —is that corkin’ good speech C. F. 
Kettering of the General Motors outfit, de- 
livered a few months ago before the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, on “Can 
Engineering Principles Be Applied to Ad- 
vertising?”” And now (gosh, but the fel- 
lows who write page ads for the Post have 
even got us to saying it!)—and now, it’s 
out in booklet form through the courtesy 
of the Champion Coated Paper Company. 
Mr. Kettering, who is an engineer by pro- 
fession, waded in and told the advertisers 
to write billboards folks could read when 
they were going forty an hour, to talk 
Greek to Greeks, and to call a conference 
any time they wanted to stop anything. 
“They all vote that you can’t do it,” he 
dryly points out. 
Copies are obtainable from A. H. Ogle, 
secretary the A. N. A., whose address is 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


aboard and abroad. ..... 


NYONE who has even a third cousin 
relationship to automotive export ac- 
tivities should be sure to get a copy of the 
1928 Department of Commerce report on 
“Instructions for Automotive Exporters and 
Their Shipping Brokers.” “This booklet is 
intended,” asserts a letter from the Bu- 
reau, “to guide in the proper preparation 
of export declarations and will serve also 
to inform those interested that they may 
have a better understanding and thus 
utilize more effectively the Bureau’s ex- 
port statistical service.” Write to Wash- 
ington for the report. 


with pure spring water ..... 


HAT the Tips editor fondly and a 

little fatuously thinks of as his “pub- 
lic,” always comes running on a dog-trot 
when announcement is made that someone 
has a portfolio of letterhead designs and 
suggestions. “Artesian Bond” is the unvar- 
nished title of this offering, and it comes 
from the Whiting-Plover Paper Company, 
of Stevens Point, Wisconsin. In line, we 
presume, with a Prohibition age, the title 
page declares this paper to be “made with 
pure spring water.” 


hasty puddin’ management. ... . 


HE inimitable Mr. Cohen would say, 
“Hasty puddin’ management is some- 
thin’ we need less of.” Which is the general 
drift of the tide of argument in a new 


report Hammermill sends out, under the 
name “Safeguarding Managerial Time.” 
Constructive thinking, says this document, 
is most likely to be exerted for the prog- 
ress of a business whose executives have 
mastered the art of unhurried manage- 
ment. Suggestions are made for systematiz- 
ing routine through convenient office forms, 
toward the end of freeing the executive 
from slavery to detail work. Copies are 
available from the Hammermill office at 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


in behalf of the laboratory ..... 


N LINE with forthcoming articles in 

, SALES MANAGEMENT on business research, 
it would be a good idea to write to Ed- 
ward J. Mehren, vice president, The Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, and ask 
for a copy of the folder which contains 
his address on “Long-Time Guarantees of 
Prosperity.” In this speech, which was de- 
livered before the A. B. P. and the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce recently, he 
pleaded for bounteous support of research 
as one method of decreasing the costs of 
production, and thus the selling price, and 
of insuring profits for the future. The 
McGraw-Hill address is Tenth Avenue at 
36th Street, New York City. 


dope on 1928 building. .... 


peers gobs of impressive statistics 
make up a new report from Building 
Age and National Builder which forecasts 
building for 1928. “We find that it is quite 
probable that a typical building year in the 
United States represents an expenditure of 
$7,459,294,075,” is the gist of the report, 
and this figure is set up as the forecast 
for the next twelve months. Because of the 
close relation between building and many 
types of sales activity, doubtless many 
SALES MANAGEMENT readers will want this 
document. Write to Building Age Publish- 
ing Corporation, 243 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 


films in selling... .. 


wer only sales managers, but advertis- 
‘ ing managers and factory executives 
will be interested in Bell & Howell’s “The 
Seven Modern Uses of Motion Pictures in 
Industry.” One thing the booklet will do 
for you is to give you a new appreciation 
of the wide range of business problems 
which can be solved or partially solved, 
with the use of industrial motion pictures. 
Send a request to the company at 1801 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, if you want 
a copy. 


Delegates, the executive buyers 
for the Y. W. C. A. organization 
are preparing for the National 


Convention 


at Sacramento, California, April 
14-20, where they will select mar- 
kets for this year’s appropriated 
budget of 


$23,580,000 


If you have anything of interest 
to executives buying for 

821 Y. W. C. A. buildings 

301 hotels with 360,131 guests 

304 cafeterias serving 29,326,891 meals 
289 summer camps 


We will put you in personal touch 
with these executives. 


Place your product before two sets 
of buyers: 


1. 4,000 buyers for 1,154,946 
women at the buying time of 
the year. 


Reach Individually 

600,000 adult members. 

500,000 Girl Reserves. 

52,000 committee women. 
Write for rate card and terms 
on “Y” service, which includes 
convention displays, distribution 

of circulars, ete. 


to 


Advertising Manager 


WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


eALS. 


Still 


Growing 


Two years old on the first of 
January. We are a lusty babe 
and still growing. Our monthly 
service giving the Individual 
Lineage used by thousands of 
National Advertisers in the 
Newspapers is increasing in 
number of subscribers (which is 
important to us) and coverage 
(which is important to our pub- 
lic). At present we are report- 
ing on 255 Newspapers located 
in 72 of the larger cities 
throughout the country. 
If you are not already a 
subscriber, we suggest 
your writing for a copy of 
our Record on ten-day 
approval 


HANFORD. AD-CHEK 
BUREAU 


10 South Second Avenue, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Monthly Record — Sold on Subscription 
only — price $240 a year 
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Wilson Bros. Select 


Big Twelve 


N DECEMBER 28 the sales 
department announced to the 
mid-winter convention of Wilson 
Brothers’ sales representatives, the 
Big Twelve selections for the past 
year. The Big Twelve, which is a 
club consisting of twelve outstand- 
ing salesmen, constitutes Wilson 
Brothers’ highest award for con- 
structive salesmanship. Its mem- 
bers are chosen in three divisions: 
1. Four who have won their 
place through largest volume of 
shipments. 2. Four who have ob- 
tained the greatest percentage of 
increase in their shipments. 3. 
Four, regardless of their volume, 
who have done the most construc- 
tive sales work. The object of 
this organization is to give recog- 
nition to constructive salesman- 
ship, laying particular stress on 
service to customers. 

The lucky men were entertained 
by the firm at a dinner at the Un- 
ion League Club and later at the 
theater. Among their guests was 
Captain Murdocke, Wilson Broth- 
ers’ London representative. The 
roster of the Big Twelve just se- 
lected, includes: J. E. Thompson, 
G. C. Layman, J. B. Headsten, W. 
H. Wenzel, C. M. Shreve, H. C. 
Hale, E. L. Fortney, J. W. Fiega, 
W. S. Levering, W. L. Stephan, 
R. J. Kerr, and S. A. Martin. 

In addition to this group of 
active members, the sales conven- 
tion unanimously decided to in- 
clude as honorary members those 
men who have served as sales 
representatives for the company 
for a period of forty years or 
longer. These include S. J. (Pop) 
Hillman, Louisville office, the 
dean of the sales organization, 
who has trained eleven out of the 
present Big Twelve; R. H. Jack- 
son, Cleveland office; M. F. Mur- 
phey, Missouri. 

St. Clair Eastman, who was 
transferred from the active sales 
organization to assume charge of 
Concentration Avenue, which is a 
set of show windows occupying 
almost one complete floor in Wil- 
son Brothers’ Chicago plant, made 
such an outstanding showing that 
he was given honorary mention in 
spite of the fact that he did not 
complete the season on the road. 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of 
recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each client’s 
personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established 
seventeen years. Send only name end address 
for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 


A SUCCESSFUL, RAPIDLY DEVELOPING 
specialty manufacturing concern, whose products 
are sold over the entire United States, which 
field however has hardly been touched, needs 
the services of a man of proven executive ability, 
with experience in sales promotion and sales 
department work to qualify as sales manager or 
assistant to sales manager. This means an op- 
portunity to connect with a highly successful, 
rapidly growing concern, where the opportunity 
for continued development of both the company 
and the individual is almost unlimited. All cor- 
respondence held in strict confidence. Box 112, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN FOR COMBINED ORDER 
blank and envelope, also printing, printed spe- 
cialties and loose leaf devices. Direct to con- 
sumer sales, straight commission basis. Full or 
part time. Restricted territories. Want only am- 
bitious workers who can earn large commissions. 
Write nearest office. The Workman Manufac- 
turing Company, 1200 W. Monroe St., Chicago; 
110 E. 42nd Street, New York; Arcade Bldg., 
Atlanta. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO INTRO- 
duce new method washing machine. Gets clothes 
snow-white in five minutes without rubbing or 
wear. Cannot injure the most delicate fabric. 
Wonder worker needed in every home. Quick 
seller, earning you big money, advancement, 
bonus. Complete training given. Handy Washer 
Works, 11 Industrial Building, Syracuse, N. Y 


SEASONED SALES EXECUTIVE WITH 14 
years of experience in selecting and developing 
salesmen—thorough knowledge of sales promo- 
tion and merchandising methods—is available 
for immediate connection. Excellent references 
gladly furnished. Address Box M-1030, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 


EXECUTIVE WITH LONG AND SUCCESS- 
ful business record is looking for a back break- 
ing job: can qualify for factory manager, sales 
manager or general manager: not afraid of a 
re-organization job. Box 114, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


A SEASONED SALES MANAGER OF THE 
highest type is seeking a worth while opportunity. 
This man is a merchandiser—a personal sales- 
man of great magnetism—a man who can lead 
a sales force to the utmost in accomplishment. 
He is thoroughly familiar with and experienced 
in national markets and national distribution. A 
manufacturer of electrical appliances—hardware 
specialties—automotive equipment—household 
necessities—may find in this man the answer to 
their sales problems. Inquiries will be held in 
confidence and full information furnished prior 
to an interview. Box 116, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, 
an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty 
year old concern desired 50 national representa- 
tives in 1925; we produced 40 in three months. 
700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, for an- 
other. Ten years Sales Promotion Manager, 
Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for free diag- 
—, James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., 

uffalo. 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 


BOOKLETS—3000 COMPLETE—$261.60 

Price includes printing, binding, preparing 
text, two illustrations and cuts; colored cover 
stock, 16 inside pages 314”x6” in two-color 
printing. 1000 booklets, $178.80; 2000, $220.40; 
5000, $315.60. Booklets sell products. Demon- 
stration dummy free. A. D. Walter, Vandergrift 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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